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INTRODUCTION.  .  . 


The  proper  function  of  an  introduction  being  to  introduce, 
let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  a  genealogical 
account  of  the  King  families  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Nor  is  it  a  definitive  account  of  one  particular  King  family, 
unfolding  the  fan-like  spread  of  its  ever-increasing  numbers 
over  multiple  generations. 

Rather  it  is  the  factual  story  (as  complete  as  the  evidence 
permits)  of  four  worthy  men  named  King  who,  as  generations 
succeeded  each  other,  were  the  father,  the  son,  the  grandson 
and  the  great-grandson.  We  meet  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  brothers,  their  sisters.  But  the  focus  remains  on  the 
four  principal  figures.  Let  them  be  introduced:  Nicholas  — 
immigrant  pioneer  from  Germany;  Philip  Jacob,  the  elder  — 
patriot  of  the  American  Revolution;  Philip  Jacob,  the  younger 
-r-  Early  American  papermaker ;  George  —  entrepreneur  in  the 
paper  industry  in  our  swiftly  expanding  economy.  Collectively 
these  men  and  their  families  —  pioneers,  patriots,  and  paper- 
makers  —  left  their  imprint  on  their  times.  And,  by  heritage, 
on  ours . 

The  threads  which  are  the  specific  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  these  particular  people  are  interwoven  with  the  endemic 
threads  of  their  environment  —  the  changing,  growing  community 
of  York  Town  and  York  County.  These  environmental  strands  in 
the  fabric  are  the  common  background  for  many  present  day 
Yorkers  whose  ancestors  lived  here  in  those  early  times. 

The  activating  agent  for  my  curiosity  about  the  Kings  was 
an  inscribed  tablet  set  high  in  the  gable  end  of  an  early 
nineteenth-century  house,  now  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Company.  It  read: 


* 


Built  By 
PHILIP  J.  KING 
& 

CATHARINE 


His  Wife 


As  I  looked  up 
Who  were  these 
the  completion 
ancestors;  who 
be  found  after 


l812 

at  these  words,  the  intriguing  questions  cauiyer 
people  who,  it  can  be  assumed,  anxiously  awaited  J 
of  their  splendid  mansion  house?  Who  were^.their 
were  their  descendants?  What  traces  of  the'm<^can*£k/ 
more  than  a  ce  ntury?  c:.  - 
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Research  was  fruitful.  The  story  of  these  Kings  of  York 
County  took  shape  and  added  dimension  as  the  evidence,  spanning 
four  generations,  accrued.  There  were,  and  still  are,  gaps  in 
the  record.'  Many  desirable  details  and  some  major  facts 
(frustrating  as  it  was)  could  not  be  positively  ascertained. 

The  supporting  documents  no  longer  exist  or,  as  is  probably 
true  in  some  cases,  there  never  was  any  documentary  evidence. 
However,  from  the  known  facts,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  from  conservative  reasoning,  assumptions  are  made, 
surmises  are  essayed,  and  tentative  conclusions  are  propounded, 
as  required  for  the  continuity  and  development  of  this  narrative. 
Statements  involving  deduction  are  qualified;  they  do  not  masquer¬ 
ade  as  fact. 

As  a  part  of  these  prefatory  remarks,  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  here  in  America  during  the  eighteenth  century  and  continu¬ 
ing  into  the  nineteenth  century  a  person  of  German  ancestry 
was  known  by  his  second,  or  middle, name.  Thus,  John  Nicholas 
King  by  baptism  was  known,  publicly  and  privately,  familiarly 
and  even  legally,  all  his  life  as  Nicholas  King.  Maria  Barbara 
King  was  called  Barbara.  John  Adam  King  (even  as  a  congressman) 
was  referred  to  exclusively  as  Adam  King.  As  a  rule  the  first 
name  dropped  into  obscurity.  In  the  absence  of  baptismal  records, 
in  numerous  instances  first  names  are  completely  lost  to  the 
genealogist  and  the  historian.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of 
some  of  the  Kings  with  which  this  book  deals. 

Philip  Jacob  King,  both  father  and  son,  were  exceptions, 
however,  to  the  custom  of  their  times;  they  did  not  dismiss 
from  public  use  their  first  name,  Philip.  On  primary  and 
secondary  source  material  their  names  appear  variously  as 
Philip  J.  King,  Philip  Jacob  King,  P.  J.  King,  and  (sometimes, 
conforming  to  custom)  Jacob  King.  Informally,  in  everyday 
associations  with  their  families  and  friends,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  both  father  and  son  were  known  simply  as  Jacob.  To 
adopt  a  consistent  practice  throughout  the  text  in  view  of  the 
variants  mentioned,  both  Philip  Jacob  Kings  are  referred  to 
interchangeably  as  Philip  J.  King  or  Jacob  King,  according  to 
the  public  or  personal  connotation  involved. 

It  is  natural  that  many  of  the  older  documents  utilized  in 
this  work  contained  German  spellings  of  names:  Nicklaus , 
Gottfried,  Elisabeth,  Cathar ina,  etc.  The  surname  King  was 
spelled  Koenig  or  Konig.  In  the  interests  of  clarity  and  con¬ 
sistency,  only  Anglican  spellings  are  used  here,  except  in  a 
few  instances  of  direct  quotation. 

That  material  which  deviates  from  the  direct  flow  of  the 
narrative  and  is  ordinarily  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  as  a 
foot-note  is  presented  here  within  brackets  (  C  .  •  •  D  )  at  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  the  text.  As  with  foot-notes 
in  their  conventional  location,  bracketed  notes  may  (according 
to  the.  reader's  inclination)  be  omitted,  losing  nothing  of  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative. 
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NICHOLAS  KING, . . 


Inconspicuous  in  the  crowd  of  German  immigrants  who  throng¬ 
ed  the  Court  House  at  Philadelphia  on  October  16,  1752,  was 
Nicholas  King.  He  and  the  others  had  disembarked  from  their 
ship,  the  Ketty,  only  that  day  or  a  day  or  two  earlier.  Some 
patiently,  some  restlessly,  they  now  awaited  a  sign  from  Joshua 
Maddox,  funtionary  of  the  British  proprietary  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  indicating  he  was  ready  to  administer  the  two 
oaths  required  by  law  of  all  men  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over 
who  were  not  British  subjects. 

The  first  of  the  two  oaths  the  men  took  was  prescribed  by 
a  law  enacted  twenty-five  years  earlier,  in  1727,  by  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  recommendation  of 
Governor  Gordon.  It  required  that  all  continental  immigrants 
take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  The  second 
law,  passed  two  years  later,  was  a  logical  corollary  of  the 
first.  The  oath  it  instituted  was  called  the  Oath  of  Adjuration, 
and  it  required  fidelity  of  all  continental  immigrants  to  the 
proprietor  and  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  a  reiter¬ 
ation  of  loyalty  to  the  King  of  England.  Both  laws  further 
stipulated  that  the  respective  oaths  were  to  be  sworn  to  by  all 
applicable  persons  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  arrival. 

Through  an  interpreter  the  oaths  were  read  in  German  to 
the  seven tv- three  men  from  the  Ketty.  (One  man,  John  Bloat, 
sick  aboard  ship,  was  unable  to  be  present.)  Having  sworn  the 
oaths  Nicholas  and  his  companions,  to  attest  their  compliance 
with  the  law,  signed  their  names  on  two  lists,  one  for  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  and  one  for  the  Oath  of  Adjuration.  Two  clerks, 
one  for  each  list,  were  assigned  to  superintend  the  obtaining 
of  signatures.  Those  immigrants  who  could  not  write  their  own 
names  (there  were  nineteen  from  the  Ketty)  made  an  X  or  another 
character,  and  the  clerks  filled  in  their  names. 

Many  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  lists,  among  them  the  one 
for  the  Ketty,  have  disappeared.  But  the  Oath  of  Adjuration 
lists,  in  six  bound  volumes,  a  virtually  complete  set,  have 
been  preserved.  They  comprise  a  record  of  the  Ketty  and  more 
than  three  hundred  immigrant-laden  vessels  which  docked  at 
Philadelphia  between  1729  and  1775. 

Q'hese  six  volumes,  supplemented  by  Oath  of  Allegiance 
and  captain's  lists,  indicate  that,  in  this  forty-seven  year 
period,  approximately  65,000  German  immigrants  passed  through 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  number  of  German  immigrants  to 
Pennsylvania  prior  and  subsequent  to  this  period  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Govenor  Thomas’  estimate  in  1747  was  that  there 
were  120,000  Germans  under  his  jurisdiction.  Although  not 
bearing  directly  on  this  narrative,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
thousands  of  Germans  came  to  colonies  other  than  Pennsylvania, 
landing  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah  J 
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The  last  three  signatures  as  they  appeared  on  the  Oath  of 
Adjuration  list  for  the  Ketty  are; 

Nicklaus  Konig 
Gottfried  Konig 
Peter  Konig 

All  three  signed  their  own  names.  The  relationship  of  Godfrey 
and  Peter  to  Nicholas  is  not  known.  They  may  have  been  brothers 
who,  like  Nicholas,  transplanted  themselves,  their  wives  and 
their  children  to  Penn's  Woods.  At  any  rate  it  can  be  assumed 
that,  at  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  the  Kings 
went  their  several  ways,  as  there  is  no  record  of  this  Godfrey 
and  this  Peter  King  in  York  County.  (Both  names  appear,  however, 
among  the  descendants  of  Nicholas.) 

The  clerks  shook  sand  on  the  pages  of  signatures,  blotting 
them.  Perhaps,  as  the  last  immigrant  filed  from  the  room, 

Joshua  Maddox  thought,  dispiritedly:  "Germans  —  more  and  more 
of  them  all  the  time."  No  less  than  nineteen  ships  carrying 
German  immigrants  arrived  in  Philadelphia  harbor  in  that  year, 
1752.  These  people  had  been  flocking  to  Pennsylvania  since 
1683  —  as  many  as  twenty-two  immigrant-filled  ships  docked  at 
Philadelphia  in  a  year  —  and,  excepting  the  years  of  the 
American  Revolution,  they  continued  to  come  into  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  the  Quaker  William  Penn  who  started  the  snowball 
rolling . 

Having  been  granted,  under  the  seal  of  Charles  II,  a  vast 
wilderness  in  the  New  World  in  1681,  William  Penn  busily  in¬ 
vited,  encouraged,  persuaded  his  brethren  to  settle  there. 

Many  did.  But  it  was  apparent  from  the  outset  that  the  flourish¬ 
ing  colonization  as  envisioned  by  Penn  would  demand  more  recruits. 

To  achieve  this  end  he  wrote  eulogistic  pamphlets  about 
his  colony  which  were  distributed  to  the  harried  middle-class 
and  peasantry  of  Central  Europe.  In  glowing  terms  he  recounted 
the  natural  beauties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  existed  there.  He  went  on  to  emphasize  that 
religious  and  civil  liberty  would  prevail.  All  of  this  was 
very  enticing  indeed  to  Penn's  readers;  Europe's  strife  had 
created  a  highly-susceptible  audience  for  it. 

But  this  astute  Quaker  did  not  rely  on  his  pamphlets  alone 
to  do  the  job  of  "selling"  a  one-way  trip  to  an  unknown  land. 
Practical  as  he  was  devout  he  realized  the  value  of  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  people.  This  would  be  the  final  persuasion. 

He  therefore  sent  agents  to  speak  to  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  Palatinate  on  their  native  soil.  Penn  himself  made  the 
trip  to  the  Palatinate  three  times.  As  he  and  his  agents  told 
convincingly  of  the  advantages  of  life  in  Pennsylvania,  their 
efforts  were  fruitful. 
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Mass  migration  from  this  region  began  in  1683  and  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  century.  In  the  annals  of 
history  this  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
gigantic  of  all  sales  promotions. 

Nicholas  King  was  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  movement.  Like  the  rest  he  had  aspirations  of  betterment 
for  self  and  family. 

Having  taken  the  oaths  and  given  his  signature,  he  now  re¬ 
joined  his  wife  Margaret  and  his  children,  Elizabeth,  Jacob, 
Barbara,  and  Godfrey.  [There  is  certainty  about  these  four 
children.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  others  of  which 
no  record  remains  .J 

With  some  degree  of  awareness  of  the  implications  of  the 
moment,  Nicholas  faced  the  future.  He  hardly  thought  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  pioneer.  But  he  was.  Everyone  of  that  great  exodus 
of  emigrants  from  the  Palatinate  was  more  than  a  refugee  from 
a  beloved  but  despoiled  homeland.  Striking  out  to  an  embryo 
civilization  in  a  distant  place;  facing  the  axiomatic  uncer¬ 
tainties  attendant  thereto;  braving  a  perilous  ocean  voyage  in 
a  humbly  small,  creaking  vessel;  questing,  with  lives  and 
fortunes  in  the  balance,  for  a  better  life  —  these  are  positive 
hallmarks  of  the  pioneer. 

With  fortitude  and  perseverance  these  men  and  women  of 
pioneer  blood  and  stamina  did  achieve  that  better  life.  The 
craftsmen  (who  could  surpass  these  able  Germans?)  utilized 
their  various  skills,  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  farmers  —  they  constituted  the  majority  —  cleared  the 
fecund  land,  tilled  it,  made  it  bloom.  Like  their  menfolk 
the  women,  with  their  strenuous  domestic  duties,  knew  cease¬ 
less  toil.  They,  men  and  women  alike,  had  known  it  in  their 
homeland,  but  here  it  was  coupled  with  liberty-given  in¬ 
dependence.  It  was  more  meaningful  here,  this  unremitting 
work.  The  luster  of  civil  and  religious  freedoms  made  it  so. 

Nicholas  and  his  family  were  to  experience  for  themselves 
the  significance  of  these  things.  But  now,  outside  of  the 
Philadelphia  Court  House,  not  far  in  their  minds  from  the 
question  mark  posing  on  their  immediate  future  were  the 
indelible  memories  of  their  voyage  in  the  Ketty.  To  God  they 
tacitly  addressed  thanks  for  their  safe  arrival,  for  their 
deliverance  from  the  hardships  and  terrors  of  the  ocean  trip. 


On  the  authority  of  another  immigrant,  Gottlieb 
Mittelberger ,  we  know,  in  its  general  outline  and  sqbstance, 
about  the  travels  of  Nicholas  King  and  his  family. 
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Herr  Mi ttelberger ,  a  Palatine  organist  and  schoolmaster, 
sailed  to  America  in  1750,  landing  in  Philadelphia  only  two 
years  prior  to  Nicholas.  After  four  years  in  this  country 
Mittelberger  returned  to  his  homeland,  thereupon  to  write  and 
publish  a  book,  Journey  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  Year  1750, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  ruler,  Duke  Carl  of  Wurtemburg. 

In  it  he  recounted  the  experiences  of  his  voyage  and  described 
the  immigrants'  environment  in  Pennsylvania.  Drawing  from 
this  treasury  of  first-hand  information  where  applicable,  the 
story  of  Nicholas  and  his  family  is  resumed,  turning  back  to 
the  spring  of  1752  when  they  bid  farewell  to  their  relatives  and 
friends,  their  home. 

The  Kings  were  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the  date  of  their 
departure  conforms  to  the  period  of  heavy  emigration  by  Reform¬ 
ed  and  Lutheran  adherents  from  the  Palatinate.  Conversely,  no 
sources  indicate  members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  from  any 
other  geographical  area  settling  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time. 

It  can  be  concluded  therefore,  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Nicholas  was  a  Palatine,  living  with  his  family  in  the 
Rhineland  somewhere  between  Speyer  on  the  south  and  Cologne 
on  the  north. 

The  Palatinate  had  been  a  beautiful,  fertile,  vineyard- 
clad  land  before  it  was  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  the  re¬ 
curring  wars  instigated  by  France's  ambitious  monarch,  Louis 
XIV.  The  contryside  was  ravaged,  the  crops  and  villages 
burned,  the  peasants  persecuted.  This  not  once,  but  several 
times.  Homeless,  innumerable  Palatines  died  of  starvation 
and  exposure . 

Succeeding  electors  of  the  Palatinate  adhered  to  different 
faiths  —  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic.  No  two 
successive  electors  in  this  entire  period  were  of  the  same 
religious  beliefs.  Each  strove  in  bigoted  fashion  to  impose 
his  religious  convictions  on  all  his  subjects.  Again,  per¬ 
secution  for  non-conformists. 

This  was  Nicholas'  heritage.  Finding  no  religious  toler¬ 
ance  and  knowing  deplorable  economic  and  political  conditions, 
Nicholas  followed  in  the  wake  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  already  departed  for  the  New  World. 

As  Mittelberger  informs  us  there  were,  around  1750, 
unscrupulous  promoters  ("newlander s" ,  Mittelberger  called 
them)  who  took  advantage  of  gullible  Palatines.  In  the  employ 
of  merchants  in  Holland,  these  promoters  capitalized  on  the 
existing  conditions  in  the  Palatinate.  They  prevaricated 
about  the  trip,  not  disclosing  its  certain  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships,  and  glowingly  exaggerated  the  conditions  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  in  America.  For  each  adult  the  promoter 
convinced  to  emigrate  and  sent  to  a  Dutch  port,  he  received 
one  ducat.  His  employer,  the  avaricious  Dutch  merchant, 
trafficking  in  emigrants,  was  paid  sixty  to  eighty  florins 
for  each  adult  passenger  he  placed  aboard  ship. 
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Many  Palatines,  already  considering  emigration,  were  ripe 
to  fall  for  the  promoter's  high-pressure  arguments.  Others, 
with  little  or  no  previous  disposition  toward  emigration,  were 
duped  by  his  unctious  skulduggery.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
if  Nicholas  met  with  and  was  influenced  by  one  of  these 
nefarious  characters.  Possible  he  did;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  just  as  possible  that,  in  view  of  environmental  factors, 
the  determination  was  clearly  his  own. 

One  way  or  the  other,  the  die  was  cast.  The  King  family, 
with  their  possessions  in  one  or  two  iron-bound  chests,  sailed 
northward  on  the  broad,  grey-blue  Rhine.  This  leg  of  their 
journey  took  from  four  to  six  weeks,  because  each  time  their 
boat  entered  another  principality  (and  there  were  many)  there 
was  a  long  stop  for  the  wearisome  customs  routine.  (Mi ttelberger 
states  he  stopped  at  customs  houses  twenty-six  times.)  In  the 
evenings,  probably  with  a  bit  of  nostalgia  despite  their  resolve, 
Nicholas  and  Margaret  watched  as  darkness  gradually  enveloped 
the  vineyards  flanking  both  sides  of  the  majestic  river. 

The  layover  at  Rotterdam  must  have  seemed  Interminable  — 
and  acutely  irritating.  Their  funds,  while  waiting  a  month  or 
more  in  that  alien  city,  were  substantially  depleted  in  paying 
for  food  and  lodging. 

At  last  Nicholas  and  his  family  boarded  the  Ketty  along 
with  some  two  hundred  other  impatient  German  immigrants.  It 
was  a  type  of  vessel,  common  in  those  days,  called  a  snow.  In 
its  dimensions  and  square-rigging  it  was  similar  to  a  brig.  It 
differed  in  that  an  auxiliary  try  sail  mast  was  placed  close 
abaft  the  mainmast. 

The  Ketty' s  captain  was  Theophilus  Barnes,  who,  if  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  calling,  was  a  stern,  aloof  and  imperious 
man.  (There  are  passengers'  statements  relating  that  some 
captains  of  immigrant-bearing  ships  were  downright  cruel  while 
others  were  kind  and  patient.) 

From  experience  Captain  Barnes  knew  that  with  favorable 
winds  the  channel  could  be  crossed  in  eight  days.  If  conditions 
were  unfavorable  —  a  rough  sea  or  a  becalmed  one  —  it  might 
take  three  weeks  to  reach  Portsmouth. 

Even  if  the  crossing  were  accomplished  in  minimum  time, 
Nicholas  King  and  his  fellow  passengers  had  had  a  thorough 
initiation  into  the  rigors  of  life  aboard  ship  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  Before  setting  sail  again  there 
was  a  respite  of  about  ten  days.  It  was  mandatory  for  all 
foreign  ships  entering  British  ports  in  America  to  have 
clearance  papers  obtained  in  England.  While  the  captain  of 
the  Ketty  was  securing  these,  the  crew  loaded  barrels  of  fresh 
water  and  crates  of  additional  stores  on  board.  Sails  and 
rigging  were  inspected  and  repaired,  ruptured  seams  were 
calked,  more  ballast  was  taken  aboard  ship.  Meanwhile  the 
immigrants  fumed  and  fidgeted  as  they  saw  their  funds  further 
depleted . 
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Finally,  with  all  things  in  readiness  and  a  breeze  from 
landward,  Captain  Barnes  on  the  quarterdeck  gave  the  command  to 
up  anchor.  The  wind  billowed  the  sails.  For  some  time  it  was 
not  apparent  to  the  snow  Ketty's  passengers  that  they  had  begun 
to  move.  Reaching  deeper  water  the  rolling  motion  of  the  ship 
became  more  pronounced.  From  the  deck  the  immigrants,  Nicholas 
and  his  family  among  them,  gazed,  with  ineffable  emptiness,  at 
the  land  slowly  diminishing,  eventually  disappearing  from  sight. 

Ahead,  they  knew,  were  seven  perilous  weeks  at  best. 

They  were  not  unaware  it  might  be  as  long  as  three  months 
before  they  sighted  land  again.  The  coin-bright  days  of  summer 
would  give  way  to  the  lackluster,  penetrat ingly  chill  ones  of 
autumn.  Optimistically  they  hoped  for  a  crossing  void  of 
violent  storms.  This  dispensation  was  not  likely;  the  Atlantic 
was  too  prone  to  spasmodic  seizures  of  fury.  In  the  immensity 
of  the  sea  a  sailing  ship  was  a  mere  particle  of  wood  and  cloth. 

From  the  beginning  living  conditions  for  the  passengers  of 
the  Ketty  were  not  good,  and,  with  each  passing  week,  they  grew 
worse.  In  their  sleeping  quarters  below  the  main  deck,  they 
were  densely  packed,  compressed  into  an  area  scarcely  large 
enough  to  contain  them.  Not  much  light  filtered  in  through 
the  various  apertures  to  dispel  the  gloom;  the  air  was  musty 
and  fetid.  The  food  was  doled  out  to  them  parsimoniously. 
Pitifully  little  in  quantity  it  was  also  wretched  in  quality, 
and  narrowly  circumscribed  in  variety.  Nondescript  stews  be¬ 
came  increasingly  hard  to  swallow.  The  sea-going  version  of 
bread  was  tough  like  wood  and  dry  like  sand.  Chances  are  it 
was  weevily  before  port  was  reached.  Inevitably  the  water 
taken  aboard  at  Portsmouth  turned  black  and  thick  as  organisms 
multiplied  prolifically  in  the  darkness  of  the  closed  barrels. 

On  Mittelberger ' s  ship  (and  we  can  imagine  it  was  not  a 
singular  incident)  the  water  was  infdsted  with  small  wriggling 
worms.  He  wrote  in  his  account;  "one  cannot  drink  it  without 
loathing,  even  with  the  greatest  thirst."  He  reported  further 
that  he  received  warm  food  only  three  times  a  week.  This  may 
have  been  typical  of  many  immigrant  ships. 

The  salt  air  was  bracing;  it  also  excited  the  hunger  of 
the  weakened  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Ketty.  Nonetheless, 
being  on  deck  was  so  exceedingly  preferable  to  being  in  their 
quarters  that,  whenever  they  could,  the  wan  and  shabby  immigrants 
remained  there  during  the  long,  tedious  days.  Huddled  around  a 
mast  or  propped  against  the  bulwarks,  they  conversed  and 
commiserated  with  one  another.  The  truth  being  told,  many 
regretted  having  come  on  this  desparate  journey.  The  present 
and  immediate  future  were  abyssmal  enough;  homesick,  they  would 
have  returned,  if  they  could,  to  their  former  troubled  existence. 
But  they  talked  of  other  things,  too.  Each  day's  weather  was 
orally  dissected;  the  portent  of  every  attribute  of  sky,  wind, 
and  sea  was  assayed.  Unless  the  elements  decreed  otherwise 
prayer  meetings  were  held  daily  in  the  shadow  of  lofty  sails. 
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Rising  in  an  affirmation  of  faith  the  high-  and  low-pitched 
voices  of  the  mixed  assembly  merged  in  singing  the  rock-ribbed 
Protestant  hymns.  They  prayed  together.  Deliverance  from  the 
cruel  sea  was  exhorted  and  mercy  was  implored  for  the  many 
absent  members  of  the  group,  those  too  ill  to  leave  their 
berths  below  deck.  The  spokesman's  fervent  phrases  were 
punctuated  by  the  sobbing  and  moaning  of  the  women. 

With  such  unhygienic  conditions  on  the  ships  transport¬ 
ing  immigrants,  sickness  was  inescapable.  Typhoid,  scurvy, 
dysentery,  smallpox,  boils,  mouth-rot  —  all  took  their  toll 
in  misery  and  death.  Children  fared  the  worst.  Those  under 
six  or  seven  years  rarely  survived  the  trip.  (Mittelber ger 

records  that  thirty-six  children  died  on  his  ship.)  It  is 
possible  that  Nicholas  and  Margaret  lost  a  child  (or  children) 
en  route.  Elizabeth,  Jacob,  Barbara  and  Godfrey  survived,  but 
who  can  guess  what  ailments  they  and  their  parents  might  have 
contracted  and  overcome? 

Those  whom  Death  claimed  —  children,  fathers,  mothers 
were  dropped  overboard  amid  the  wailing  of  the  assembled 
company.  How  soul-shaking  to  see  a  loved  one  deposited  in  the 
deep!  Frigid  statistics  as  to  the  percentage  of  deaths  are 
not  ascertainable;  we  only  know  that,  on  every  immigrant  ship 
bound  for  America,  a  large  number  succumbed  to  dread  diseases 
before  port  was  reached.  Mittelberger ,  spokesman  for  all  those 
in  similar  circumstances,  wrote:  "when  the  dead  were  sunk  in 
the  water,  I  commended  them  and  our  souls  to  the  mercy  of  God." 

Storms  were  nightmares  transmuted  into  reality.  Often 
they  endured  for  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  Interminable 
they  seemed  for  the  immigrants  cowering  below  deck.  Mothers, 
with  affected  calmness,  reassured  their  whining,  frightened 
children.  The  men  stoically  resigned  themselves  to  the 
monotonous,  lurching  minutes  upon  endless  minutes  in  the 
malodorus  dimly-lit  ship's  hold.  They  heard  the  mountains  of 
water  spewing  over  the  decks  above  them.  They  gasped,  holding 
their  breaths,  as  the  vessel  up-ended  and  a  wave  battered  against 
the  keel  in  an  ear-splitting  crash.  Those  people  who  were  vain¬ 
ly  trying  to  rest  in  their  berths  were  tumbled  over  one  another 
with  the  violent  tossing  of  the  ship. 

The  worst  storms  were  usually  encountered  while  pursuing 
a  south-westerly  course  off  the  American  coastline.  Tragedy 
lurked  there,  the  seamen  knew;  they  had  heard  about  ships, 
blinded  by  a  raging  storm,  being  smashed  against  the  rocks. 
Captain  Barnes  took  every  precaution.  Nicholas,  Margaret,  and 
the  children  faced  these  last  perilous  days  weary,  dishevelled, 
but  with  hope,  albeit  worn  thin  by  prodigious  use. 

At  long  last  the  Ketty's  destination  was  achieved. 
Philadelphia  lay  straight  ahead;  the  Ketty's  bowsprit  pointed, 
finger-like,  to  the  shiny,  red  brick  buildings  near  the  water¬ 
front.  The  immigrants  had  crept  on  deck  and  lined  the  rails 
at  the  first  glimmer  of  land. 
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They  were  praying  and  singing;  they  were  weeping  for  joy. 
Praise  be  to  God  I  rang  from  the  decks.  To  Nicholas  and  every¬ 
one  of  that  exuberant  swarm,  the  first  sight  of  the  fair  city 
of  Philadelphia  must  have  seemed,  truly,  a  celestial  vision. 


3. 


The  whereabouts  of  Nicholas  King  and  his  family  between 
1752,  the  year  of  their  arrival  in  the  Pennsylvania  colony, 
and  1760  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  earliest  record  of 
Nicholas  in  York  County  is  in  that  latter  year,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  two  hundred  acre  tract  of  land.  As  the  preceding 
eight-year  period  is  devoid  of  reference  to  the  Kings  being 
in  York  County,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  about  to  be 
related,  the  possibility  that  they  came  directly  to  that 
county  is  remote.  Various  factors  point,  however,  to  their 
arrival  there  several  years  prior  to  the  aforementioned 
transaction,  probably  about  1757.  But  what  then  of  the  years 
yet  to  be  accounted  for?  Of  direct  bearing  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not,  at  the  end  of  their  voyage,  Nicholas  was  able 
to  pay  the  fare  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Immigrants  who  could  pay  their  passage,  and  having  com¬ 
plied  with  the  oath-taking  requirements,  were  free  to  strike 
out  on  their  own.  Most  frequently  (excepting  those  who 
remained  in  Philadelphia)  they  moved  originally  to  within  a 
radius  of  one  or  two  days’  journey  from  the  colony's  capital. 
Later,  in  many  instances,  they  migrated  farther  west  or  north¬ 
west  . 


Those  who  could  not  pay  their  passage  perforce  became 
indentured  servants.  The  unforseen  costs  necessitated  by  the 
protracted  stopovers  in  Holland  and  England  were  financially 
ruinous  to  many  immigrant  families.  Others  knew  full  well 
before  departing  their  native  land  that  their  funds  were  in¬ 
sufficient,  that  servitude  of  three  or  more  years  awaited  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  These  impecunious  immigrants 
became  for  the  second  time  (as  in  their  relationship  to  the 
Dutch  shipowners  and  the  Palatine  agents)  a  business  commodity, 
an  article  of  trade. 

Prosperous  buyers  --  established  artisans  and  landowners  — 
from  Philadelphia  and  neighboring  counties  came  aboard  the 
immigrant  ships  intent  on  acquiring  manpower  for  their  shops 
or  farms.  The  decks  —  glaring  in  the  sun,  pallid  under  over¬ 
cast  skies  —  became  the  market-place.  The  buyers,  moving 
among  the  debtors  they  were  about  to  release  from  their  indebted¬ 
ness,  appraised  with  critical  eye  the  family  groups,  the  single 
men.  With  deliberation  they  silently  made  their  selections. 

Then  they  negotiated  for  the  immigrants  of  their  choice,  re¬ 
lating  the  number  of  British  pounds  owed  by  those  immigrants, 
which  they  would  pay,  to  a  number  of  years  of  service,  which 
the  immigrants,  in  recompense,  would  render  to  them. 
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Formal  documents  were  drawn  up  (presumably  by  men  representing 
the  Penns  who  had  come  aboard)  and  the  buyers  liquidated  the 
immigrants'  debts  by  paying  the  ship’s  captain  the  respective 
amounts  owed  him.  The  transactions  consummated  the  buyers 
disembarked  with  the  immigrants  who  had  become  their  personal 
property  for  the  contracted  periods  of  time. 

Nicholas  and  his  family  may  well  have  been  led  away  thus, 
chattels  of  a  man  they  had  never  seen  before  that  day.  He 
would  have  been  their  benefactor  to  a  degree,  but  their  overlord 
primarily . 

Or,  if  they  had  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
trip,  they  avoided  bondage.  But,  even  if  Nicholas  and  his 
family  were  legally  independent,  they  may  have  found  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  begin  farming  as  tenants  on  the 
plantation  of  a  well-to-do  yeoman.  (The  term  "plantation"  was 
often  used  in  Pennsylvania  to  denote  a  large  farm  and  "yeoman" 
was  the  common  designation  for  a  land-owner  7]  Before  coming  to 
York  County  it  is  also  possible  they  farmed  their  own  land, 
which  Nicholas  had  obtained  by  warrant  or  patent,  and  for  which 
he  had  to  pay  an  annual  rent. 

Whatever  course  befell  Nicholas  King,  in  two  matters  there 
is  relative  certainty:  He  was  close  to  the  land  —  sowing, 
tending,  reaping  - —  and,  as  a  typical  German  farmer,  he  was 
industrious,  practical,  and  thrifty.  Years  passed.  Nicholas' 
sons  and  daughters  were  no  longer  children.  Then,  when  it 
could  be  accomplished,  in  response  to  the  pioneer  urge  for  a 
better  environment  elsewhere,  the  Kings  crossed  the  broad 
Susquehanna  River  into  York  County. 

What  were  the  ages'  of  the  Kings  at  this  time  —  1757  or 
thereabouts?  From  the  inter-relation  of  recorded  events  and 
their  dates,  the  ages  of  Nicholas'  offspring  can  be  ascertained 
within  a  year  or  two.  With  those  facts  the  ages  of  the  parents 
can  be  approximated.  In  1757,  therefore,  Nicholas  was  about 
forty-three  years  old,  his  wife  Margaret  possibly  a  few  years 
younger.  Their  children,  Godfrey,  Barbara,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
(from  youngest  to  eldest)  ranged  from  about  seventeen  to  twenty- 
one  years.  Accordingly,  when  the  family  sailed  on  the  Ketty, 
Nicholas  was  about  thirty-eight  years  old  and  his  children  were 
between  the  approximate  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen. 

From  whence  had  the  Kings  come  to  York  County?  Conceivably 
they  lived  in  more  than  one  place  before  taking  up  permanent 
residence  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A  positive  answer  to 
the  question  cannot  be  given;  but  there  are  two  clues,  one 
indicating  Lancaster  County  and  the  other,  Berks  County. 

Two  of  Nicholas'  children  --  Jacob  and  Barbara  —  married 
into  the  same  Lancaster  County  family.  Those  friendships  may 
have  had  their  beginnings  while  the  King  family  lived  in  that 
county.  The  other  clue  is  that  Nicholas'  grandson  Phillip  Jacob 
King  married  a  Berks  County  girl,  Catherine  Ruth.  The  supposition 
here  seems  altogether  tenuous  until  juxtaposed  with  another  fact: 
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A  certain  Conrad  Ruth  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  Nicholas  King 
on  the  Ketty. 


4. 


Nicholas  King  and  his  family  jounced  along  a  rutted  road 
in  York  County  in  a  large-wheeled,  horse-drawn  covered  wagon. 

It  was  a  wearisome  ride.  The  vehicle  may  have  been  their  own 
or,  as  in  many  like  instances,  they  may  have  been  transported 
by  a  fellow  German  from  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  on  the  last  lap  of  their  protracted 
journey  from  their  ancestral  home  in  the  Palatinate  to  the  place 
of  settlement  of  their  choice  in  the  westernmost  county  of  Penn's 
colony. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  sparsely  tenanted  land  through  which 
they  traveled,  one  of  rolling  hills  and  virgin  forests. 

Occasionally  they  passed  the  farm  of  a  pioneer  family  that  had 
preceded  them.  By  dint  of  hard  labor  fields  existed  where  once 
the  forest  had  sovereign  claim.  Before  the  white  man’s  arrival 
these  forests  had  been  all  one  vast  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians, 

Now,  when  spring  came,  the  earth  turned  up  richly  brown  in 
the  furrows  of  fields  dotting  the  undulating  terrain  of  York 
County.  Nicholas  had  heard  - —  as  such  things  were  generally 
bruited  around  —  that  it  was  exceptionally  good,  arable  soil. 

He  intended  to  prove  its  worth. 

For  some  thirty  years  prior  to  Nichlas '  arrival  (about 
1757)  settlers  had  filtered  into  the  region  which  became  York 
County.  They  had  come  from  the  eastern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  colony  of  Maryland.  Their  incoming  was  a  slow  trickle 
for  most  of  that  period.  In  1749  --  the  year  York  County  was 
formed  —  there  were  only  six  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  1,469 
square  mile  area,  an  average  of  only  four  persons  per  square  mile. 
Then  the  rate  of  influx  sharply  increased.  By  1751,  only  two 
years  later,  the  population  had  swelled  to  more  than  eight 
thousand.  Even  so,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1750 's,  when  the 
Kings  came  to  York  County,  there  were  still  vast  tracts  of 
wilderness  land  untouched  by  the  civilizing  ax. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  county  were,  in  the  main,  English 
Quakers,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  Germans  of  four 
Protestant  denominations  --  Reformed,  Lutheran,  Baptist  and 
Mennonite.  The  Scotch-Irish  were  concentrated  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  Quakers  in  the  northern  and 
northwestern  parts.  Elsewhere,  including  the  town  of  York, 

Germans  predominated. 

Thomas  Cookson,  surveyor  for  the  Penns,  selected  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  site  for  the  proposed  town  of  York  in  1741.  (It 
antedated  the  formation  of  York  County  by  eight  years.) 
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The  location  he  chose  was  close  by  the  junction  of  the  Monocacy 
Road  and  the  Codorus ,  a  river  of  slight  pretensions.  Practical 
considerations  were  uppermost  in  the  surveyor’s  mind,  but 
surely  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  beauty  of  his  selected  site. 
Encircled  by  rolling  hills,  bordered  by  lofty  trees,  it  stood 
in  the  center  of  a  picturesque  and  spacious  valley,  already 
populated  by  a  number  of  farming  families.  Thomas  Cookson  pro¬ 
ceeded  methodically  about  his  work,  measuring  and  marking  off 
the  land.  Before  he  returned  to  his  station  in  Lancaster,  he 
had  laid  out  the  town,  providing  for  256  lots  and  two  streets 
intersecting  in  a  public  square. 

In  November  of  that  same  year  twenty-three  lots  were 
applied  for.  Construction  began  almost  immediately  as  it  was 
required  that,  subject  to  forfeiture  for  non-compliance,  "one 
substantial  dwelling  house  of  the  dimensions  of  16  feet  square 
at  least  with  a  good  chimney  of  brick  and  stone"  be  built 
within  one  year.  According  to  Cookson' s  plan  a  modest  town 
arose,  the  first  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  (Incidentally,  by  interchange  of  words,  the 
town  of  York  was  frequently  referred  to  in  speech  and  writing 
as  York  Town.) 

York  did  not  grow  rapidly,  however,  in  its  early  years. 

It  could  boast  only  forty-seven  houses  after  ten  years.  When 
Nicholas  first  walked  its  streets  it  was  an  orderly,  thriving 
community,  but  in  size  not  exceeding  the  villages  he  remembered 
in  his  native  Germany. 

As  a  county  York  was  the  fifth  to  be  formed  in  Pennsylvania. 
Chester,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  were  the  original  three, 

Lancaster  the  fourth.  Following  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
1736,  the  western  boundary  of  Lancaster  County,  which  had  been 
the  Susquehanna  River,  was  moved  indefinitely  westward.  Out  of 
this  unbounded  area  under  Lancaster  County  jurisdiction,  York 
County  was  formed  in  1749.  [[its  original  size  of  1,469  square 
miles  was  reduced  to  921  square  miles  with  the  formation  of 
Adams  County  out  of  its  westernmost  section  in  1800  7] 

Prior  to  1749,  among  the  settlers  west  of  the  river,  the 
need  for  a  local  government  had  become  increasingly  manifest  as 
their  numbers  grew.  The  difficulties  and  frustrations  attendant 
upon  the  seat  of  law  and  justice,  the  town  of  Lancaster,  being 
so  far  removed  from  them  were  legion.  Everything  from  obtaining 
redress  for  serious  grievances  to  fulfilling  minor  requirements 
of  the  proprietary  government  required  a  full  day's  ride  each 
way  from  York  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Hence,  these  western  settlers  made  their  first  petition  in  1747 
for  the  recognition  of  a  new  county,  with  the  town  of  York  as 
its  center  of  civic  government.  Nothing  came  of  it.  They  tried 
again  in  1748,  and  in  the  following  year  Governor  Hamilton 
approved  the  act  which  brought  York  County  into  existence. 
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The  town  of  York  had  taken  its  name  from  the  ancient 
English  city.  Now  it  was  a  mere  academic  point  as  to  whether 
York  County  was  named  after  its  own  fledgling  town  or  Yorkshire, 
the  district  containing  the  English  city  of  York. 

By  ferry  the  Kings  and  the  covered  wagon  containing  their 
possessions  were  transported  across  the  broad  Susquehanna.  Quite 
likely  it  was  John  Wright's  ferry  --  a  flat  wooden  barge  which, 
when  poled  into  the  current,  ploughed  across  the  river.  If  so 
the  Kings  would  have  traveled  the  old  Monocacy  Road.  Opened  in 
1739  it  was  the  county’s  first  public  highway.  It  proceeded  in 
a  gradual  southwesterly  direction  from  the  western  landing  of 
John  Wright's  ferry,  eventually  reaching  the  Maryland  boundary. 

The  Kings  (if  they  took  that  road,  as  is  likely)  traversed  some 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  of  its  course  before  turning  off  into 
Manchester  Township,  where  they  would  build  their  home. 

As  defined  in  1748  Manchester  Township  was  a  strip  of  land 
fifteen  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  stretching  obliquely 
southward  from  the  Susquehanna  River.  Originally  it  was  much 
larger.  In  1742,  the  year  after  he  had  laid  out  the  town  of  York, 
Thomas  Cookson  returned  from  Lancaster  County  to  do  the  surveying 
for  the  establishment  of  this  township.  The  western  boundary  he 
decided  upon  was  changed  six  years  later,  reducing  the  township's 
size  to  the  dimensions  already  stated.  In  this  whole  area,  dense 
with  oak,  chestnut,  hickory  and  ash,  there  were  only  about  one 
hundred  families  when  the  Kings  settled  there.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  Indians  remaining  (their  singular  appearance  would 
have  startled  the  Kings)  but  these  peaceful  natives  soon  moved 
elsewhere . 

Nicholas  would  soon  discover  —  if,  indeed,  he  didn't  know 
beforehand  —  that  his  neighbors,  near  and  distant,  in  this 
region  were  almost  without  exception  of  German  birth.  Naturally, 
they  continued  to  use  their  own  language.  English  was  gradually 
assimilated;  it  was  resorted  to,  for  several  generations,  only 
when  necessary.  [^At  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  the  first 
church  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  services  conducted  in  German  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  held  until  1919.  Services  in  English,  alternating 
with  the  German  services,  began  in  1820 ^ 

Nicholas  and  Margaret  would  soon  discover,  also,  that  the 
better  life  toward  which  they  aspired  in  their  native  land  years 
ago  could  be  had  here  —  not  easily,  but  with  tireless  effort. 


5. 


Sweating  profusely  Nicholas  laid  his  ax  aside  momentarily, 
mopped  his  brow.  Every  muscle  ached.  Possibly  he  cursed  to 
himself.  (Many  Germans  were  inveterate  blasphemers.) 
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It  seemed  the  hard  wood  of  the  oak  was  determined  to  resist  the 
powerful,  rhythmic  falling  of  his  ax.  True,  the  notch  slowly 
grew  bigger,  and  the  giant  would  eventually  crash  to  the  ground; 
but  there  were  so  many  more  trees  to  be  felled,  all  mutely 
challenging  his  urgency-ridden  desire  to  get  the  land  cleared 
and  a  home  built. 

In  the  meantime  the  family  endured  the  cramped  accomodations 
of  the  covered  wagon.  Standing,  they  ate  their  meals  off  of  the 
tail  gate  or,  perhaps,  a  makeshift  table  that  had  been  made  with 
a  tree  stump  as  its  base. 

The  ax  bit  into  the  tree  again  and  again.  Working  without 
respite  by  his  side  were  his  wife  and  children.  With  the  dogged 
persistance  characteristic  of  these  pioneers,  Nicholas  and  his 
family  continued  their  labors  every  minute  of  daylight  until 
their  home  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

To  that  end  the  boys,  Jacob  and  Godfrey,  like  their  father, 
put  the  saw  and  the  ax  to  good  account.  Margaret  and  her  daughters, 
Elizabeth  and  Barbara,  busied  themselves  with  sundry  chores, 
arduous  ones  such  as  clearing  out  the  maze  of  tangled  underbrush, 
collecting  it  on  heaps  for  burning.  It  may  be  that  a  neighboring 
German  family,  bringing  a  horse  or  an  ox  with  them,  shared  in  the 
work . 


One  tree  after  another  went  down.  The  useless  small  or 
crooked  branches  were  whacked  off.  The  trunks  and  the  thicker 
branches  were  sawed  to  suitable  lengths,  split  and  notched.  With 
tremendous  exertion  the  heavy  logs  were  lifted  into  place,  forming 
four  unshakeable  walls.  From  the  fringe  of  the  clearing  squirrels 
peered  suspiciously  at  all  of  this  unaccustomed  activity. 

Built  in  haste  their  one-story  dwelling  was  barely  large 
enough  for  a  family  of  six.  There  were  a  few  windows,  one  door. 

The  hard  ground  was  their  floor.  A  stone  fireplace  and  chimney 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  house.  The  roof,  which  they  made  of 
thick  bark,  may  not  have  been  quite  rain-tight  on  their  first 
attempt.  It  could  be  replaced  after  their  first  harvest,  if  they 
chose,  with  a  roof  of  thatched  straw. 

There  is  no  denying  their  home  was  primitive,  but  the  comforts 
it  did  afford  were  cherished.  Someday  they  would  build  a  more 
commodious  structure  of  stone  or  brick;  now  they  were  honestly 
elated  with  the  result  of  their  present  labors.  With  their  meager 
possessions  satisfactorily  placed  therein  and  smoke  curling  from 
the  chimney,  they  knew  the  feeling  once  again  of  being  "at  home”. 

The  exact  location  of  their  residence  in  Manchester  Township 
is  not  known.  However,  they  would  have  chosen  a  site  near  a 
source  of  water.  This  may  have  been  by  a  clear-running  stream, 
or  as  in  future  generations  of  the  King  family,  along  the  Codorus . 
Also,  in  all  probability,  there  were  natural  meadows,  lush  with 
tall  grasses,  nearby. 
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Nicholas  acquired  his  land  in  one  of  two  ways  —  by  land 
warrant  or  outright  purchase .  Most  frequently  these  transactions 
were  for  an  even  one  or  two  hundred  acres.  For  those  settlers 
who  could  not  pay  the  full  price  for  a  tract  of  land  of  his  choice, 
land  warrants  were  easily  obtained.  These  required  a  nominal 
initial  payment  plus  an  annual  quit-rent  at  a  specified  rate  per 
acre.  Nicholas'  savings  may  have  permitted  immediate  purchase; 
more  likely  they  did  not. 

Other  time-consuming,  backbreaking  jobs  confronted  the  King 
family  when  their  home  was  finished:  a  barn  had  to  be  built; 
split-rail  fences  had  to  be  put  up  around  their  domain;  pathways 
had  to  be  cleared;  more  trees  that  stood  in  the  way  of  proposed 
fields  had  to  be  chopped  down;  more  brushwood  had  to  be  gathered 
together  on  great  piles  and  burned.  (This  latter  process  was 
called  grubbing.) 

The  barn  may  have  been  constructed,  like  the  house,  with 
logs.  Or,  as  they  were  not  goaded  by  immediate  need,  they  may 
have  consigned  sufficient  time  and  industry  to  the  building  of  a 
barn  of  stone.  (With  the  opening  of  saw  mills  in  this  region  at 
a  later  time,  barns  began  to  be  built  using  the  conveniently 
sized  lumber.) 

Finally  the  day  arrived  when  actual  farming  could  begin. 

A  harrow,  fashioned  out  of  two  stout  limbs  bound  together  at  one 
end, was  used  to  pulverize  and  level  the  clodded  earth.  Then  the 
crude  wooden  plow  began  turning  up  long  straight  lines  across 
the  land,  and  seeds  were  dropped  in  the  troughs  it  made.  These 
crops  grew  well  here:  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  corn, 
and  hemp.  Cabbages,  potatoes,  and  turnips  were  also  raised. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  flourished  in  York  County.  Assuredly, 
in  due  time,  many  of  them  grew  on  Nicholas'  land  —  the  apple 
certainly  and  probably  also  the  peach,  pear,  cherry,  and  apricot. 

The  ex-Palatines  missed  the  wine  of  their  homeland;  but 
that  could  not  be  remedied,  for  the  finicky  wine-producing 
varieties  of  grape  would  not  grow  in  this  soil.  Instead  they  had 
to  be  content  with  the  products  of  indigenous  fruits  —  apple  jack, 
peach  brandy,  and  something  called  cherry  bounce.  This  last- 
named  elixir  was  compounded  of  two  gallons  of  whiskey  and  six 
pounds  of  sugar  added  to  a  barrel  of  cherry  juice 

Meat  was  the  mainstay  of  the  German  settlers'  bill  of  fare. 
Just  as  emphatic  as  the  Gallic  predilection  for  cheese  was  the 
Germanic  insistence  on  meat  at  every  meal.  The  staple  items  were 
salt  pork  and  ham.  And  there  were  sausages  (of  tantalizing  aroma 
while  being  cooked)  of  their  own  manufacture. 

To  supplement  these  meats  in  their  diet,  Nicholas  can  be 
envisioned  occasionally  bringing  home  a  deer,  shot  with  his  flint¬ 
lock  rifle  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home.  There  would  be  succulent 
steaks  those  nights'.  At  other  times  there  would  be  a  catch  of  fish 
from  a  nearby  stream.  Self-sufficiency  was  no  problem  here. 

Before  long  the  Kings  had  vegetables  from  their  garden,  fruit  from 
their  trees. 
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After  they  had  acquired  their  first  long-horned,  brindled 
cow,  there  was  milk,  butter  and  cheese .  Preparing  for  future 
gastronomic  needs  their  pigs  were  periodically  slaughtered  and 
the  meat  was  cured.  Complacently  their  chickens  supplied  eggs. 

As  there  were  no  chicken  coops  then,  at  night,  in  fair  weather, 
their  chickens  roosted  on  low-hanging  tree  limbs.  Foul  weather 
drove  them  into  the  barn  or  stable,  the  communal  quarters  for  cows, 
sheep,  horses,  and  pigs  alike. 

Sheep  played  an  essential  role  in  the  German  pioneers'  exist¬ 
ence.  They  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with  appetite  satisfaction; 
they  had  virtually  everything  to  do  with  satisfactorily  warm 
raiment.  From  their  fleecy  wool  the  homespun  universally  worn 
was  made.  Mutton,  on  the  other  hand  —  or  lamb,  for  that  matter 
—  never  appealed  to  the  German  immigrants'  taste.  Pipneer  women 
toiled  endless  hours  carding  and  spinning,  transforming  the  long 
strands  of  wool  into  thread,  and  that  into  the  assorted  garments 
needed  for  every  family  member.  (A  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  pass  before  linsey-woolsey,  containing  intertwined 
woolen  and  flaxed  threads,  came  into  prominence  in  York  County.) 

In  the  "old  country”  shepherds  tended  the  sheep,  cowherds, 
the  cows.  Not  so  in  Penn's  colony;  for  the  most  part  farmers 
fenced  in  their  fields.  If  they  did  not,  the  grazing  animals 
roamed  at-large.  There  was  just  too  much  to  be  done  to  permit 
the  expenditure  of  time  for  watching  cows  and  sheep. 

There  were  heavy  labors  on  a  farm  requiring  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  one  or  more  horses  or  oxen  - —  drawing  a  plow  or  a 
harrow;  pulling  a  wagon  laden  with  harvested  crops;  moving  ten-, 
fifteen-  and  20-inch  timbers  as  more  land  was  cleared  each  year. 

And  although  the  farmer  was  lord  of  his  own  largely  self-contained 
domain,  he  had  to  do  some  traveling,  nonetheless.  Of  primary 
importance,  the  farmer  had  to  market  the  produce  of  his  fields. 

By  horse-  or  oxen-drawn  wagon, grain  was  taken  to  the  grist  mill. 

By  pack  horse  or  wagon,  depending  on  the  bulk  involved,  commo¬ 
dities  were  brought  to  York  for  sale.  By  the  same  means  items 
purchased  in  York  were  taken  back  to  the  farm.  (Some  York  County 
farmers,  especially  those  in  the  southern  townships,  marketed 
their  products  in  Baltimore.)  Furthermore,  there  were  reasons 
for  travel  of  a  social  nature.  The  horse  was  an  estimable  con¬ 
venience  for  those  friendly  or  necessitous  calls  on  a  neighbor 
and  for  taking  the  family  by  wagon  to  church.  These  pioneer  folk 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  walking;  they  were  glad  enough  to  get  around 
by  horsepower  whenever  they  could. 

Tt  is  a  fair  assumption  that  in  time  Nicholas  had  all  of  the 
animals  mentioned  here,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  ox, 
which  was  less  generally  found.  And  one  more.  Not  the  least  of 
Nicholas'  possessions  was  his  dog,  shaggy , aggressive ,  ever-f aithf ul . 
Answering  to  a  name  such  as  Kaschperl  or  Suso,  he,  by  service  and 
companionship,  earned  his  board  and  keep.  [The  more  super¬ 
stitious  German  farmers  named  their  dogs  Was&er .  As  witches 
cannot  cross  water  (so  they  believed)  a  witch,  then,  could  not 
get  past  their  dog  if  he  were  called  Wasserl] 
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This  valuable  creature,  the  dog,  unlike  any  other  animal  on 
the  farm,  was  capable  of  responsibility.  When  the  sheep  strayed 
too  far  or  wandered  into  swampy  ground,  a  good  dog  (like  Nicholas 
surely  had)  could  be  relied  upon  to  corral  them,  lead  them  to 
proper  pasture  land  and  to  safety.  Human  thievery  was  rare,  but 
predatory  wolves,  still  prowling  the  infringing  forests,  coveted 
the  plumb  chickens  and  tender  pigs.  Preventing  moonlight 
assassinations  the  devoted  hound  held  permanent  guard  duty. 

Acquiring  the  full  complement  of  farm  animals,  as  described, 
usual  to  Nicholas  King's  time  and  environment,  was  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process.  The  rate  at  which  they  were  acquired  was  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  success  a  farmer  had  with  his  crops.  After 
a  plenteous  and  rewarding  harvest  a  farmer  could  buy  a  horse  or 
a  cow;  after  a  scanty  harvest  even  his  desire  for  a  few  chickens 
would  have  to  be  postponed. 

Nicholas  King,  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters  looked 
forward  to  their  first  harvest  with  high  hopes  plus  an  unwelcome 
needling  apprehension.  As  farmers  they  were  aware  of  the  cruel 
vagaries  of  wind  and  weather  --  the  crushing  storm,  the  stunting 
drought.  Anxiously,  like  a  botanist  in  his  laboratory,  the  Kings 
observed  the  day-to-day  manifestations  of  change  and  growth  in 
their  fields  of  grain.  Thoughts  of  this  first  harvest  loomed 
importantly  in  their  minds;  an  abundant  harvest  was  needed  to 
insure  the  expanded  activities  planned  for  the  coming  season. 
Psychologically  it  was  important,  too,  for  an  an  auspicious  be¬ 
ginning  was  a  good  portent  for  the  future.  When  the  amber  sea 
of  their  bearded  grain  reached  flood  tide,  harvesting  began. 

One  or  more  families  from  neighboring  farms  toiled  side  by 
side  with  Nicholas  and  his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fields. 
(Margaret,  helped  by  other  farmers'  wives,  was  busy  in  the  kitchen 
preparing  vast  quantities  of  simple  food  to  satisfy  the  reapers' 
ravenous  appetites.)  And  the  Kings  reciprocated  by  laboring  on 
the  farms  of  their  neighbors.  This  was  customary  —  obligatory, 
really,  as  the  grain  had  to  be  harvested  quickly  at  the  opportune 
time,  and  the  farms  ranged  from  one  hundred  acres  upwards.  It 
was  commonplace  for  ten  to  twenty  people  to  be  working  in  one 
field,  and  on  a  particularly  large  plantation  sometimes  there 
were  as  many  as  a  hundred  reapers. 

Under  a  broiling  sun  the  sickles  made  wide  swaths  through 
the  shimmering  fields.  Wielding  those  sickles  the  men's  hands, 
although  coarsened  by  continual  work,  became  blistered.  As  a 
competent  reaper  was  capable  of  cutting  grain  enough  for  as 
much  as  forty  dozen  sheaves  in  a  day,  the  bonneted  women  were 
kept  busy  gathering  the  fallen  grain  and  making  the  sheaves. 

All  this  fatiguing  labor  was  leavened,  however,  by  a  lively 
spirit  of  camaraderie.  Social  gatherings  were  infrequent  for 
these  hard-working  farming  folk.  Apart  from  church  services 
they  occurred  only  as  a  secondary  aspect  of  accomplishing  a  task 
that  required  a  community  of  hands.  For  the  pioneer  farmers  the 
coupling  of  leisure  and  mere  social  interchange  was  unthinkable. 
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They  would  have  been  suspicious  of  such  frivolity.  But  achiev¬ 
ing  a  utilitarian  objective  and  enjoying  the  fellowship  of  one's 
neighbors  meanwhile  --  that  was  different.  In  this  category, 
besides  harvesting,  there  were  apple  butter  boilings,  corn 
huskings,  and  snitzings.  This  latter  operation  involved  peeling, 
coring  and  slicing  apples  into  small  pieces  called  snits.  These 
snits  were  subsequently  dried  and  used  copiously  in  cooking. 

Of  these  varied  occasions  in  which  work  and  diversion  were 
commingled,  the  harvest  season  was  the  most  festive.  Exuber¬ 
ance  was  rife.  The  elemental  satisfaction  of  seeing  one's 
efforts,  God  willing,  come  to  fruition  was  contagious  to  young 
and  old,  owner  and  neighbor  alike.  Although  strenuous  labor  is 
identical  everywhere  just  the  change  of  scene  to  another  farm 
had  an  invigorating  effect  on  everyone.  The  men,  while  they 
worked  and  while  they  ate  a  sumptuous  midday  meal,  discussed 
such  things  as  the  best  time  to  plant  apple  seedlings,  how  to 
defeat  scavenging  birds,  the  terror  of  a  recent  barn  fire,  who 
caught  the  biggest  catfish,  and  their  distrust  of  paper  money 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  counterfeit  bills.  The  wives, 
busily  cooking  for  the  company  of  workers,  exchanged  views  on 
the  new  family  in  church  the  past  Sunday,  a  sure-cure  for  a 
baby’s  colic,  the  way  to  discipline  an  obstreperous  youngster, 
the  prices  of  articles  sold  in  the  shops  of  York.... The  children, 
to  whom  the  whole  affair  was  a  lark,  teased  and  tormented  each 
other  while  going  about  their  appointed  tasks.  And  the  older 
boys  —  those  reaching  maturity  --  made  capital  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  that  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  who  attracted  his  especial  attention  and  admiration.  There 
was  covert  observation  at  first,  and  then,  with  faltering  tongue, 
he  addressed  the  comely  maid  with  an  innocuous  remark  about  the 
weather  or  the  wheat.  If  she  proved  responsive  the  boy’s  courage 
ascended,  and  soon  the  relationship  progressed  to  a  stage  of 
earnest  dialogue  or  animated  banter.  With  the  passage  of  time 
marriage  was  the  annealing  of  many  friendships  thus  simply  begun. 

After  his  first  harvest,  with  grain  in  his  barn  and  money 
in  his  pocket  from  that  which  he  had  sold,  Nicholas  returned  to 
clearing  more  land  that  he  might  realize  a  greater  return  next 
year.  The  seed  of  the  King's  prosperity  had  begun  to  germinate. 


6. 


In  spring  the  angelic  white  of  apple  blossoms  dappled  the 
countryside  in  exquisite  beauty;  in  summer  wild  mustard,  growing 
here  and  there  in  a  dusty  yellow  profusion,  swayed  languidly  in 
the  intense  heat;  in  autumn  multi-colored  leaves  scudded  across 
trhe  fields;  in  winter,  when  a  misleading  somnolence  pervaded  the 
atmosphere,  streams  froze  to  an  opaque  glassiness  and  whitened 
boughs  bent  reluctantly  under  their  burden  of  snow. 

With  the  turn  of  each  season  progress  was  evident  on  the 
King  farm.  A  field  of  rye  stood  where  formerly  there  had  been 
waist-high  weeds  and  thorny  brambles ;  some  more  hens  and  a 
sentorian  rooster  were  added  to  their  flock;  a  place  in  the 
corner  of  the  barn  was  set  aside  for  a  newly-acquired  and 
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highly  esteemed,  broad-backed  horse;  more  split-rail  fences  were 
put  up,  enclosing  a  recent  planting  of  corn. . . .  At  a  steady  pace 
—  the  resultant  of  an  unremitting  tenacity  of  purpose  --  the 
cultivated*  acreage  on  Nicholas'  farm  increased.  And  Nicholas,  we 
can  assume,'  had  that  inherent  aptitude  of  the  Palatine  farmer  for 
an  intensive  utilization  of  every  square  foot  of  land  feasible 
for  planting.  But  even  so,  within  a  few  years,  there  could  be 
no  further  expansion  on  his  original  tract.  Crops  grew  everywhere 
except  those  areas  which  were  either  too  precipitous,  too  rock- 
bound,  or  too  marshy  for  growing  anything,  and  the  meadows  which 
were  essential  for  the  grazing  animals. 

Nicholas  and  his  family,  by  abstemious  living,  had  prepared, 
however,  for  this  day.  With  the  thrift  characteristic  of  their 
lineage,  they  had  saved  enough  from  their  earnings  to  purchase 
two  hundred  additional  acres.  Although  they  had  raised  their 
original  expanse  of  virgin  land  to  a  state  of  productive  fulfill¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  complacent  thought  of  resting  on  their  achieve¬ 
ment;  that  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  pioneer  temperament, 
which  was  part  acquisitive,  to  be  sure,  but,  in  a  larger  sense, 
aggressively  dynamic  and  never  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  assuming 
more  work,  more  responsibility.  The  deprivations  of  the  "old 
country"  were  not  forgotten  by  the  German  settlers;  now  they  could 
enlarge  upon  their  desire  for  increased  material  independence. 
Phlegmatic  hard-workers  they  were  by  inheritance.  To  that  fact 
the  opportunity  to  mould  one's  own  fortune  was  a  driving  force, 
almost  heady,  and,  if  needed,  an  effective  antidote  to  the  endless 
toil . 


The  legal  document  recording  the  sale  of  the  two  hundred 
acres  was  signed  on  June  2,  1760.  On  it,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
time,  Nicholas  was  referred  to  as  "husbandman",  a  term  used  inter¬ 
changeably  with  "farmer".  The  agreed-upon  price,  six  hundred 
pounds,  was  promptly  paid  to  the  previous  owners,  Nicholas  and 
Barbara  Peery.  And  just  as  promptly  Nicholas  stepped  into  the 
agricultural  routine  lately  laid  down  by  the  Peerys .  Orienting 
himself  to  the  possibilities  of  the  land  he  had  bought,  Nicholas 
undoubtedly  began  to  make  some  changes,  some  improvements.  More¬ 
over,  a  portion  of  the  acreage  may  have  been  undeveloped  and  re¬ 
quired  extensive  work  before  planting  could  begin.  With  Nicholas, 
sharing  in  like  measure  the  many  tasks  necessary  for  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  new  land,  were  his  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Godfrey, 
then  about  twenty-three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  respectively. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  by  this  time  Nicholas  had  already 
built  a  larger,  more  comfortable  house,  one  of  brick  or  stone. 

Like  many  another  farmer  in  this  region,  once  his  farm  began  to 
prosper,  Nicholas  would  have  found  his  original  hastily-built 
dwelling  no  longer  satisfactory,  and  would  have  set  his  hands  to 
constructing  a  better  one.  Now,  along  with  the  land,  the  Kings 
may  have  also  acquired  the  Peery  home  situated  thereon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Peerys  may  have  remained  in  their  home,  selling 
Nicholas  only  a  part  of  their  larger  estate.  Of  equal  weight, 
either  possibility  may  have  been  the  case. 
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Before  the  King  farm  expanded  it  is  a  reasonable  inference 
that  Nicholas  and  Margaret  had  attended  the  wedding  of  their 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  (she  would  have  been  about  twenty- 
four  in  1760)  and  had  extended  to  her  their  well-wishes  as  she 
left  their  home,  taking  with  her  her  possessions  —  her  homespun 
clothing,  some  bedding,  some  kitchen  utensils,  and  perhaps  an 
article  or  two  of  furniture  from  the  King  home.  Her  husband  was 
Martin  Cronemiller,  a  respected  miller  of  Manchester  Township. 
Their  younger  daughter,  Barbara,  also  might  have  been  married  by 
1760.  Young  women  generally  married  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  —  and  Barbara  would  have  been  nearly  past  the  far 
limit  of  this  range  in  that  year.  When  she  married  she  left  Yorlr 
County,  moving  back  across  the  Susquehanna  into  Lancaster  County. 
Her  husband  was  Adam  Wilhelm,  a  farmer  there.  By  interesting 
coincidence  Jacob  King  married  into  this  same  family  in  1763, 
presumably  a  few  years  later  than  his  sister.  His  wife,  the 
former  Barbara  Wilhelm,  was  also  his  sister-in-law  I  An  hypoth¬ 
esis  as  to  how  these  couples  first  met  was  advanced  previously  £  • 
The  Kings,  before  coming  to  York  County,  may  have  been  neighbors 
of  the  Wilhelms  of  Lancaster  County.  If  this  were  so,  in  the 
verve  of  adolescence  their  respective  friendships  would  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  flower.  In  any  event,  before  the  marriage 
rites  (which  more  than  likely  were  arranged  by  the  respective 
parents)  the  couples  were  separated  by  some  twenty  to  thirty 
miles.  One  can  imagine  that  during  that  period  the  meetings  of 
Adam  Wilhelm  and  Barbara  King  and  Jacob  King  and  Barbara  Wilhelm 
were  infrequent;  that  their  memories  were  long  and  sustained; 
that  the  affection  each  one  felt  for  the  intended  mate  was 
correspondingly  heightened  thereby. 

Nicholas  and  his  two  sons  accomplished  much  on  the  new  land 
before  the  youngest  of  the  King  children,  Godfrey,  married.  His 
bride  was  the  former  Anna  Christina  Ziegler.  To  judge  from  the 
regular  periodic  births  of  their  children,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  this  was  not  before  1761,  the  year  after  Nicholas'  purchase 
of  two  hundred  acres.  Both  Godfrey  and  Christina  were  scarcely 
out  of  their  'teens.  But,  Godfrey,  thoroughly  trained  as  a 
farmer  and  self-confident,  was  prepared  to  leave  the  acres  of 
his  apprenticeship  and  eager  to  have  a  farm  of  his  own.  As  the 
land  he  acquired  was  not  far  from  his  father's  farm,  Nicholas  and 
Jacob,  according  to  customary  practice,  would  have  aided  in  the 
construction  of  his  new  home  and  in  the  land-clearing  prerequisite 
to  his  cultivating  the  soil.  Concurrent  with  the  beginning  of 
productivity  on  his  fields,  Christina,  on  January  12,  1762,  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  whom  they  named  John.  Proud  Grandmother  King,  on 
frequent  visits,  appraised  the  baby's  progress,  sagely  counseling 
the  young  mother  about  her  first-born. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  elder  King's  farm,  with  Godfrey  gone, 
Nicholas  and  Jacob  worked  harder  than  ever  before.  Jacob,  as 
eldest  son,  had  a  proprietary  interest,  and,  after  he  married 
Barbara  Wilhelm  at  her  family  home  in  Lancaster  County  on  April 
1,  1763,  he  returned  with  his  bride  to  his  father's  farm.  If  the 
former  Peery  home  was  attached  to  the  two-hundred  acre  tract  his 
father  had  purchased,  it  is  quite  likely  (in  view  of  the  event 
about  to  be  related)  that  the  newlyweds  resided  there. 
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Otherwise  they  moved  into  Nicholas'  and  Margaret's  home  (with 
three  children  married  and  living  elsewhere,  there  would  have 
been  ample  room)  or  a  new  home  was  constructed  for  them.  The 
next  year,  on  December  27,  Jacob  purchased  from  his  father  and 
mother  the  same  two  hundred  acres  they  had  bought  in  1760.  Six 
hundred  pounds  he  paid  them  --  the  same  price  they  had  paid 
originally.  As  Jacob  owned  no  land  prior  to  this  transaction, 
the  document  recording  the  sale  designated  him  "farmer",  whereas 
Nicholas,  as  land-owner,  was  termed  "yeoman". 

This  sale  was  not  an  indication,  however,  that  Nicholas,  at 
fifty,  desired  to  diminish  his  activities  and  responsibilities. 
Eight  months  later,  on  August  22,  1765,  he  acquired  by  warrant 
another  two  hundred  acres  of  labor-demanding  land.  Once  again, 
as  he  had  on  first  arriving  in  Manchester  Township,  Nicholas 
faced  his  own  tract  of  untrammeled  land,  aware  of  the  immense 
task  ahead  of  him.  Vigorously  he  plunged  into  the  cycle  of 
felling  trees,  clearing  out  underbrush,  and  preparing  the  soil 
for  planting.  Jacob  helped  him,  and  undoubtedly  Godfrey,  by 
return  courtesy,  came  from  his  own  acres  to  assist  his  father 
and  brother . 

Nicholas  and  his  two  sons  retained  much  of  their  German 
heritage  --  their  language,  their  customs;  their  predilections, 
their  prejudices  —  but  they  were,  after  all,  Pennsylvanians, 
and,  as  such,  cognizant  of  the  opportunities  the  colony,  under 
its  royal  charter,  afforded  them.  Chafe  though  they  did  at  some 
annoyances  of  English  derivation,  they  did  not  overlook  the  point 
that  they  prospered  here. 

In  its  form  Pennsylvania  was  a  proprietary  state  under  the 
Penn  family;  in  its  substance  it  was  an  extension  of  the  British 
Kingdom.  The  common  law  of  England  prevailed;  the  official 
language  was  English;  the  British  monarch  demanded  fealty  and 
His  Majesty's  Parliament  enforced  compliance  with  their  Acts. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  these  acts,  Nicholas  became  a 
naturalized  British  subject  on  March  21,  1762.  (This  is  the 
only  instance  extant  in  which  Nicholas'  first  name  - —  he  was  John 
Nicholas  King  —  appears.  As  explained  in  some  detail  in  the 
Introduction,  among  the  first  generations  of  German  settlers, 
men  and  women  alike  were  generally  known  by  their  second,  or 
middle,  names.)  Six  months  later,  on  September  9,  1762,  Jacob 
and  Godfrey  also  complied  with  the  formalities  necessary  to 
becoming  British  subjects. 

So  rapt  in  his  day-to-day  endeavors,  Nicholas,  now  a  bona 
fide  British  citizen,  scarcely  took  notice  of  the  passing  years. 
In  spring  warm  weather  came  suddenly,  without  augury.  Inching 
skyward  the  grain  grew  rapidly  —  so  swiftly,  in  fact,  that 
harvesting  usually  begain  during  the  first  week  of  June.  In  the 
summer  months  intermittent  spells  of  intensely  hot,  suf f ocatringly 
breathless  weather  could  be  expected.  But  regardless  of  how  hot 
it  became  during  the  day,  it  was  ill-advised  to  be  out-of-doors 
lightly  clad  in  the  evening.  To  do  so  was  to  risk  contracting  a 
"catarrh"  or  a  dreaded  fever,  for  the  night  air  was  chill,  damp, 
dew-laden . 
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After  the  enervating  summer  days  autumn  --  brisk,  bright,  and 
sometimes  frosty  --  replenished  one's  vigor.  When  winter  came 
snow  was  plentiful,  often  deep,  and  there  were  periods  of  extreme 
ly  cold  weather,  but  these  usually  were  of  short  duration. 

Between  1764  and  1771  Nicholas  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  wife.  (In  the  former  year  the  last  documentary  re¬ 
ference  to  Margaret  was  on  the  deed  transferring  ownership  of  two 
hundred  acres  from  the  parents  to  son  Jacob;  in  the  latter  year 
Nicholas  remarried.) 

Together  Nicholas  and  Margaret  had  shared  adversity  and 
prosperity.  Together  they  had  uprooted  their  family  from  a 
Palatine  home;  had  endured  a  perilous  ocean-crossing;  had 
established  a  pioneer  farm  in  a  raw  new  land;  had  attained  the 
goal  of  all  immigrant  travelers  > —  a  more  rewarding  way  of  life. 
Standing  with  Nicholas  by  the  open  grave,  the  family  - —  sons, 
daughters,  sons-in-law,  daughters-in-law,  and  grandchildren  -- 
heard  the  burial  service  for  Mother  King  solemnly  intoned  in  the 
language  of  the  far-off  country  of  her  birth. 

One  week  before  Christmas,  on  December  17,  1771,  in  First 
Reformed  Church,  Nicholas  King  married  Susanna  Vogele.  Following 
the  death  of  either  spouse  (and  sometimes  not  long  thereafter) 
second  marriages  to  a  widow  or  widower  were  the  usual  case.  From 
a  functional  standpoint,  in  the  operation  of  a  farm,  a  wife  was 
indispensable.  These  were  not  marriages  of  convenience,  but  near 
absolute  necessity.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  they  were 
without  affection. 

First  Reformed  Church  of  York,  in  which  they  were  married, 
was  a  stone  edifice,  completed  in  1763.  Nicholas  and  his  family, 
no  doubt  members  of  this  congregation  since  their  arrival  in  York 
County,  had  seen  the  original  church  of  wooden  blocks,  built  in 
1743,  torn  down  and  the  new  church  rise,  stone  upon  stone,  to  its 
completion.  The  Reverend  Wirtz,  who  did  not  live  to  see  the  work 
finished,  was  buried  beneath  the  altar. 

The  minister  officiating  at  Nicholas’  and  Susanna's  wedding 
was  Reverend  Phillip  William  Otterbein.  Following  a  self-granted 
leave  to  revisit  his  native  Germany,  he  had  just  returned  to  his 
charge  two  months  earlier. 

On  November  19,  1770,  one  year  before  his  second  marriage, 
Nicholas  had  purchased  a  house  and  lot  on  Beaver  Street  in  York 
Town.  He,  "Nicholas  King,  yeoman",  paid  Andrew  Rudisilly  sixty 
pounds  for  the  lot  numbered  223  (according  to  Thomas  Cookson's 
plan  of  1741)  and  the  town  house.  The  reason  for  this  purchase 
is  not  readily  discernible,  for  Nicholas  apparently  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  his  career  as  a  farmer  —  at  least,  not 
in  the  immediate  future.  It  may  be  that  he  contemplated  it  as 
a  residence  when  he  became  "old";  or,  if  Margaret  were  still 
living,  his  reason  may  have  been  to  provide,  in  the  contingency 
of  his  death,  for  a  widow's  seat;  or  maybe  he  bought  it  for  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  definitely  known,  was  a  widow 
prior  to  June  1771;  or  his  sole  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was 
a  "good  buy" . 
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In  Margaret's  stead  Susanna  Vogele  King  took  over  the  re¬ 
gular  and  multitudinous  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife.  The  normally 
predictable  routine  of  her  and  her  husband's  life  was  disrupted, 
however,  scarcely  a  month  after  their  marriage. 

On  January  27,  1772,  an  exceptionally  furious  snowstorm 
temporarily  halted  the  performance  of  all  outside  chores.  When 
it  was  over,  three  and  one-half  feet  of  snow  disguised  the  familiar 
features  of  the  landscape.  Then,  with  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature,  it  rained.  On  top  of  the  snow  the  rain  froze,  forming 
a  thick  crust  strong  enough  to  support  a  man's  weight,  if  he  trod 
cautiously . 

The  active  tenor  of  Nicholas'  and  Susanna's  life  was  soon 
resumed,  but  for  the  deer  --  then  plentiful  in  York  County  —  a 
major  disaster  had  occurred.  Whereas  a  man  could  walk  on  top  of 
the  snow,  a  full-grown  deer,  with  its  roughly  comparable  weight 
distributed  on  four  slender  hoofs,  could  not.  They  broke  through 
the  snow's  crust,  injuring  their  legs.  No  longer  able  to  run 
fleetingly  they  were  easy  prey  for  hunters.  That  winter  the  deer 
in  York  County  were  nearly  extirpated. 

While  Nicholas  attended  to  his  own  affairs,  people  in  the 
coastal  areas  of  the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  ferment,  resent¬ 
ing  the  immediate  and  tangible  British  intrusion  in  their  affairs. 
In  1766  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  comprising  representatives  from 
nine  colonies,  met  in  New  York,  and  successfully  pressured  King 
George  III  to  repeal  the  hated  stamp  tax.  In  1770,  in  what  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Boston  Massacre,  British  troops  fired  upon 
a  seething,  irate  crowd  of  colonists,  killing  four.  This  was 
the  result  when  the  crowd  vocally  protested  against  the  billeting 
of  His  Majesty's  troops.  In  1772,  defying  the  Towns hen d  Acts  which 
imposed  a  tax  on  a  number  of  items,  Bostonians,  ludicrously  dressed 
and  painted  like  Indians,  held  their  Tea  Party,  littering  Boston 
Harbor  with  chests  of  tea  thrown  over  the  bulwarks  of  a  British 
merchantman.  In  1774,  provoked  at  England's  punitive  measures, 
the  First  Continental  Congress  convened  at  Philadelphia.  The 
representatives  hoped  for  a  favorable  reply  to  their  petition  to 
the  King  of  England  for  redress  of  the  colonies’  grievances. 

To  this  point  the  nebulous  accounts  of  these  events  which 
filtered  into  York  County  were  to  Nicholas  King  impalpable  murmurs 
(albeit  ominous)  from  distant  places.  Then,  before  George  III 
replied  to  the  petition  from  the  colonies,  two  brief  battles 
between  an  aroused  citizenry  and  the  amazed  British  regulars  were 
fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  This  was  April  18,  1775.  When 
the  news  reached  York  Town  it  was  soon  swept,  by  word-of-mouth, 
to  even  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  county.  Nicholas,  as  well 
as  everyone  else  in  York  County,  was  alarmed,  angry  and  appre¬ 
hensive.  A  tide  of  militant  sympathy  was  welling  up  for  the  New 
England  colonists. 

The  pace  of  events  quickened.  In  May  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  for  a  protracted  session,  and 
now  their  direction  was  uninis takeably  toward  revolt  against 
British  dominion. 
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To  dispel  any  thoughts  among  York  Countians  of  remaining  outside 
the  sphere  of  struggle,  this  congress  adopted  a  resolution  on 
June  14  which,  in  its  effect,  called  forth  York  County  men  into 
the  impending  conflict.  This  resolution  specified  that  eight 
companies  of  riflemen  from  Pennsylvania,  two  from  Maryland,  and 
two  from  Virginia  be  raised  immediately.  Furthermore,  the 
resolution  directed  the  companies  to  organize  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  proceed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  join  the 
troops  under  General  Washington. 

York  County  was  delegated  to  recruit  one  of  the  eight 
Pennsylvania  companies.  It  was  soon  formed;  soon  marching  north¬ 
ward,  one  hundred  officers  and  men,  Captain  Michael  Doudel  in 
command.  In  July  they  were  in  action,  harassing  General  Howe's 
troops  in  the  Bunker  Hill  area.  In  and  around  York,  these 
soldiers,  heter ogeniously  armed  and  clothed,  were  the  paramount 
topic  of  conversation  for  many  weeks.  They  were  more  than  a 
source  of  local  pride  and  concern;  to  the  people  of  York  County 
these  soldiers  from  their  midst  were  their  chief  connection  to 
events  transpiring  four  hundred  miles  away.  Through  them, 
vicariously,  the  people  of  York  County  became  a  part  of  those 
events  . 

Nicholas  undoubtedly  talked  about  Captain  Doudel' s  company 
and  discussed  the  latest  news  about  the  rebellion  with  his  wife, 
his  sons  and  everyone  he  met.  Before  that  year  of  1775  had  ended, 
he  saw  his  son  Jacob  chosen  a  member  of  York  County's  Committee 
of  Safety.  Physically  and  psychologically  the  war  was  drawing 
closer  to  the  people  of  York  and  the  surrounding  townships. 

Then,  as  the  whirlwind  of  revolt  garnered  force  throughout 
the  colonies,  Nicholas,  in  his  early  sixties,  prepared  to  take 
leave  of  the  temporal  scene.  Seriously  ill  and  bedfast  Nicholas 
directed  his  Last  Will  and  Testament  be  drawn  up.  To  prevent  any 
doubts  as  to  its  validity,  the  will  stated,  in  its  opening  lines, 
that  although  he  was  "sick  and  weak  in  body"  he  was  "of  sound 
disposing  mind".  When  the  will  was  finished  it  was  read  to  him. 
Too  ill  to  sign  his  name,  Nicholas  signified  his  approval,  on 
March  9,  1776,  by  making  a  mark  at  the  proper  place  on  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Before  the  month  had  passed  Nicholas  died. 

His  will  was  probated  on  March  29,  1776,  with  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Martin  Cronemiller,  as  executrix.  In  it 
Nicholas  provided  that  his  wife  Susanna  receive  twenty  pounds. 

It  also  gave  expression  to  Nicholas'  wish  that  she  continue  to 
dwell  in  their  home  on  the  farm.  To  his  daughter  Elizabeth  (as 
she  had  never  remarried)  he  bequeathed  the  house  on  Beaver  Street 
in  York.  (It  is  likely  she  was  presently  living  there.)  Lastly, 
Nicholas  directed  that  all  remaining  property  be  sold  at  public 
vendue  (a  public  auction  or  sale)  and  the  proceeds  therefrom 
divided  equally  between  his  four  children,  Elizabeth,  Jacob, 
Barbara  and  Godfrey. 
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There  is  no  reference  to  Susanna  King  in  any  source  subse¬ 
quent  to  her  husband's  will.  It  is  assumed,  in  accordance  with 
Nicholas'  wish,  she  spent  her  last  years  in  the  home  they  had 
shared  for  five  years,  and  in  company  with  her  step-children  and 
their  families. 

Today  no  gravestones,  with  nearly  obliterated  legends,  stand 
to  the  memory  of  Nicholas,  or  Margaret,  or  Susanna.  But,  in  a 
manner  of  expression,  they  have  their  monuments.  As  Nicholas, 
the  immigrant  farmer,  and  his  family  had  found  the  sought -for 
independence,  security,  and  happiness  here  in  Penn's  colony, 
his  descendants,  through  succeeding  generations,  did  not  return 
to  Ber  Vaterland  but  remained  in  America  --  for  the  most  part 
in  York  County,  where  many  of  his  descendants  live  even  to  the 
present  day. 

No  one  would  say  Nicholas  King  was  an  exceptional  man; 
rather,  he  was  representative.  Like  many  another  expatriated 
European  he  was,  to  a  marked  degree,  strong,  courageous,  God¬ 
fearing,  and  hard-working.  A  real  pioneer.  Of  such  men  was 
Colonial  America  made. 
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THE  KINGS  OF  YORK  COUNTY: 


Pioneers,  Patriots,  and  Papermakers 


Part  II  -  Philip  Jacob  King,  the  Elder 


RICHARD  SHUE 


PHILIP  JACOB  KING,  THE  ELDER... 


If  Philip  Jacob  King,  son  of  an  immigrant  farmer,  were  to 
be  characterized  in  a  word,  the  most  illuminating  choice  would 
be  “patriot1.*#  He  was  not  a  general  or  a  statesman,  he  was 
neither  a  battle-tried  soldier  nor  a  maker  of  inflammatory 
speeches;  and  yet,  by  thought  and  deed,  patriotism  shines  as 
his  most  outstanding  trait.  In  the  undulating,  green  county 
of  York  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  lived,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
colonies,  patriots  were  of  two  standard  types  —  the  dilatory 
and  the  staunch.  Philip  Jacob  King,  known  familiarly  to  friends 
and  relations  as  Jacob,  was  of  this  latter  class.  Like  his 
comrades  in  spirit  from  Vermont  to  Georgia,  he  stood  unshake- 
ably  for  freedom,  for  self-government,  for  a  new  nation. 

German-born  (presumably  in  the  Palatinate)  Jacob,  his 
father,  and  his  brother  Godfrey  had  become  naturalized  British 
subjects  in  17&2,  in  accordance  with  an  edict  of  His  Majesty* s 
Parliament.  Nonetheless,  in  the  critical  period  of  American 
insurgence,  Jacob  openly  manifested  his  disenchantment  with 
England  by  prompt  espousal  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 

His  father  had  been  a  seeker  of  freedom,  too.  Aggrieved  at 
tyrannies  and  weary  of  deprivations  in  his  native  Germany, 
Nicholas  King  had  resolved,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow  country 
men,  to  risk  a  perilous  ocean  crossing  and  the  uncertainties  of 
a  strange  new  land  for  the  sake  of  independence  and  the 
golden  promise  it  gave  that  one  could  succeed  on  the  strength 
of  his  own  initiative  and  perseverance.  With  England* s  sub¬ 
sequent  encroachment  on  the  many-clustered  liberties  that  had 
prevailed  in  its  colonies,  it  is  not  curious  that  Jacob  rallied 
to  the  side  which  sought  to  sever  the  ties  of  mounting  injust¬ 
ices.  Oppression  had  driven  his  family  from  their  homeland; 
now,  he,  like  thousands  of  continental  immigrants,  would  take  a 
resolute  stand  against  this  other  oppression  that  his  adopted 
land  might  be  free  of  the  throttling  hand  of  England. 

i 

When  the  first  troops  marched  from  York  to  Join  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Washington  in  1775#  twenty- three  years  had  passed 
since  the  King  family  had  arrived  aboard  the  Snow  ketty  in 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  To  his  last  day  Jacob  would  remember 
the  misery  and  terror  of  that  voyage  across  the  Atlantic, 

He  could  recall,  for  instance,  his  fear  as  he  clutched 
a  post  or  railing,  that  he  might  not  be  dashed  across  the 
hold  by  the  fury  of  a  storm  at  sea.  Many  times  during  those 
seemingly  interminable  weeks  —  he  was  about  fifteen  then  — 
enduring  the  deplorable  living  conditions  and  the  violent 
pitching  of  the  ship,  amidst  sickness  and  death,  he  thought 
longingly  of  the  simple  pastimes  he  had  known  in  Germany; 
hunting  the  short-horned  deer  with  his  father;  playing  pranks 
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on  the  rosy-cheeked  maidens  he  knew;  repeatedly  throwing  a 
stick  for  his  faithful  dog  to  retrieve;  devouring  with  dis¬ 
patch  those  delicious  little  cakes  his  mother  made,*..  As 
he  reminisced,  even  the  meanest  farm  chore  he  had  had  to 
perform  took  on  a  roseate  hue  compared  to  this.  In  his  thoughts 
he  seriously  questioned  (as  indeed  Nicholas  King  also  did) 
his  father* s  widsom  In  embarking  on  this  journey  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


But  within  the  next  ten  years,  from  that  happy  day  of 
arrival  in  America  to  17&2,  the  year  in  which  the  King  men 
became  British  citizens,  Nicholas*  decision  to  emigrate  from 
Germany  proved  to  be  a  very  wise  one. 

Far  from  Europe*s  political,  economic,  and  religious 
hindrances,  on  their- own  farm  land  in  Manchester  Township 
in  York  County,  where  they  ultimately  settled,  Nicholas  and 
his  family  of  five  pioneered  to  a  position  of  self-sufficiency 
and  security.  Tolling  together  each  one  had  a  share  in  its 
attainment. 

In  due  course  the  brothers  and  sisters  left  the  parental 
home  for  marriages  of  their  own.  To  Nicholas  and  his  wife 
Margaret  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  reflect  that 
their  children,  establishing  their  own  homes,  had  advantages 
in  this  country  that  they  otherwise  would  never  have  known 
in  Germany.  They  did  not  suspect  that  in  little  more  than  a 
decade  the  freedom  from  which  those  advantages  stemmed  would 
be  in  dire  Jeopardy. 


Their  childrens  marriages  occurred  probably  in  this 
order:  Elizabeths;  Barbara*s;  Godfrey*s;  and,  lastly, 
Jacob's,  whose  bride  was  a  sister  of  Barbara*s  husband.  One 
surmises  that  these  two  marriages  between  Kings  and  Wilhelms 
were  consummated  not  alone  by  virtue  of  mutual  attraction, 
but  abetted  by  arrangement  between  the  respective  parents. 


17A,  -1?  the  hushed  parlor  of  the  bride's  home,  on  April  1,.. 

!  te  Reverend  Waldschmidt,  of  the-Reformed  faith,  married 
PfarihPwn£°?  ?in?  and  Maria  Barbara  Wilhelm.  Undoubtedly 

5ih0me  0n  his  ^caster  County  farm  was  thronged 
Kfth^1*gs  and  Wilhelms*  many  of  whom  had  traveleda 
c  3bl?/  ftanCe  by  carr*a9e  or  on  horseback  for  the 
occasion.  If  it  was  a  warm  spring  day,  the  crowd  overflowed  to 

wind£w*Ch  the. Yows  could  ^  heard  through  the  open 

windows.  In  those  times  everyone  —  men,  women,  and  children  -• 

ofWhionHtnrSe  1]?diY.lduals  with  the  most  tenuous  connection 
fnn^°?d\°r  5?uriosity,  flocked  to  country  weddings  (and 
£p^nls)#  M  aggregate  of  three  hundred  witnesses  at  a 
wedding  was  not  uncommon. 


,  . ^?llowin9  the  wedding  service  the  bride  and  groom  were 

heartily  congratulated,  with  much  shaking  of  hands  all  around. 
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Jacob  may  well  have  been  ill-at-ease  in  a  tight  collar  and 
stiff  new  shoes;  Barbara,  shy  under  the  focus  of  every  eye. 

Like  newlyweds  in  every  age  they  were  anxious  to  leave  the 
presence  of  other  people. 

Jacob  —  he  was  about  twenty-five  then  —  returned  with 
his  excited  bride  to  the  farm  he  operated  Jointly  with  his 
father.  The  next  morning  the  new  husband  went  to  the  fields 
of  standing  grain  and  his  bride  assumed  —  thereafter  to 
wear  --  the  traces  of  a  work-ordered  existence.  Her  duties, 
like  those  of  every  farmer1 s  wife,  were  multitudinous.  They 
began,  as  the  sun  rose,  with  preparing  a  mammoth  breakfast  for 
her  husband  and  continued  steadily  throughout  the  day  to  the 
spinning  of  woolen  or  flaxen  threads  by  candleight.  Two  of 
her  duties  were,  of  course,  the  periodic  bearing  and  attentive 
raising  of  children..  This,  as  will  be  evident  later,  she  did. 
Gottlieb  Mitte lberger,  contempory  chronicler  of  the  period, 
aptly  observed:  “And  if  one  meets  a  woman,  she  is  either 
with  child,  or  she  carries  a  child  in  her  arms,  or  leads  one 
by  the  hand.1' 

Two  days  after  Christmas  that  first  year  of  his  marriage, 
Jacob,  by  purchase  from  his  parents,  became  owner  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  their  farm.  The  young  couple* s  home  (which 
Jacob  probably  built,  if  one  did  not  already  exist)  stood  on 
this  land. 

These  two  hundred  acres  brought  plenteous  harvests,  and 
years  went  by  almost  unnoticed  in  Jacob*  s  and  Barbara’  s 
continuous  round  of  work.  Then,  in  the-ninth  year  of- their 
marriage,  Jacob,  persuaded  by  circumstance,  changed  his 
occupation  to  that  of  a  miller  of  grain. 

Jacob* s  brother-in-law,  Martin  Cronemiiler  died,  and  his 
grist  mill. became  the  property  of  his  widow,  who  was  without 
a  grown  son  to  continue  in  his  father’s  stead.  An  idle  mill 
was  of  no  benefit  to  Elizabeth  Cronemiiler,  and,  as  she  faced 
widowhood,  money  (perhaps  sorely  needed)  meant  security. 

She  offered  the  mill  to  her  brother,  Jacob.  No  doubt  it  was 
a  solid  structure  of  stone  with  a  large  waterwheel,  which  in 
its  turning  by  the  constant  flow  of  water  caused  the  massive 
grinding  stones  to  revolve,  Jacob,  at  once  disposed  to  help 
his  sister  but  not  inclined  to  precipitous  action,  thought  on 
her  proposal.  He  considered  carefully  every  aspect  of  such  a 
change  in  his  life,  and  was  convinced  that  here  was  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  not  only  his  sister  but  himself  as  well.  He 
would  accept.  Thus,  on  June  10,  1771,  he  became  the  owner  of 
the  grist  mill  and  about  thirteen  acres  of  adjoining  land. 

The  price  he  paid  his  sister  was  not  recorded. 

Conscientiously  Jacob  set  about,  first,  to  learn  all  that 
he  could  about  the  miller’s  trade  and,  second,  to  develop  a 
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reputation  in  the  community  for  good  work  and  fair  dealings. 

The  former  customers  of  Martin  Cronemiller  came  to  him  with 
their  bulging  wagons,  and  other  customers  were  added.  From 
the  beginning  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  had,  for  each 
year  new  farms  were  started  in  the  vicinity  of  his  mill  and 
established  farms  were  expanded.  Daily  Jacob  King  ground  the 
farmers'  grain  into  flour  for  their  families  and  feed  for 
their  livestock.  In  payment  for  his  work,  from  each  farmer, 
according  to  customary  practice,  he  retained  a  stipulated 
portion  of  the  flour  or  feed  he  had  made.  The  substantial 
surplus  over  his  own  needs  he  sold.  His  new  venture  pros¬ 
pered. 

As  to  his  farm,  tax  records  confirm  he  did  not  sell  it. 
Presumably  he  hired  a  tenant  farmer,  and  it  may  be  --  as  it 
is  believed  he  was  an  indefatigable  man  --  he  managed  the  time 
and  energy  to  do  some  farming  himself. 

Meanwhile,  when  Jacob  returned  home  after  a  day  in  his 
fields  or,  later,  from  his  grist  mill,  he  was  greeted  by  the 
enthusiastic  salutations  of  his  small  children.  Young  Philip 
Jacob,  his  first-born  and  namesake,  had  arrived  on  February 
8,  176ij..  Elizabeth  had  been  born  on  May  17,  1767,  and  Henry, 
on  January  8,1770. 

Some  deductions  are  in  order  at  this  point  to  combine  with 
the  existing  facts  concerning  the  next  four  children  born  to 
Jacob.  Textual ly  it  is  feasible  to  treat  them  in  random  order. 

Between  the  date  of  Henry's  birth  and  a  recorded  land 
transaction  of  1781,  in  which  the  name  of  Jacob's  second  wife 
appears,  two  statistics  are  missing:  the  date  Jacob's  first 
wife,  Barbara,  died  and  the  date  of  his  subsequent  marriage  to 
Catherine  2iegler.  From  one  fact,  however,  it  can  be  surmised 
that  the  mother  of  the  next  four  children  of  Jacob* King  was  his 
first  wife,  Barbara.  That  fact  is  that  a  daughter,  who  was 
also  named  Barbara,  was  born  on  November  30,  1777.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  a  second  wife  would  name  a  daughter  after  her 
predecessor,  or  that  a  father  would  ask  it. 

The  preceding  year,  on  May  16,  a  son  was  born  and  given  the 
name  John.  Of  Jacob's  baptized  children  John  is  the  only  one 
who  did  not  live  to  maturity.  It  is  not  known  at  what  age  he 
died  --  only  that  it  was  before  1791.  In  view  of  the  high  mor¬ 
tality  of  the  newly-born  at  that  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Jacob  and  either  or  both  of  his  wives  knew  the  crushing 
experience  of  having  a  child  born  dead  or  dying  a  brief  while 
after  being  born. 

The  dates  of  birth  for  Peter  and  George  are  uncertain. 

A  vague  reference  to  Peter  King  ascribes  1772  as  the  year  in 
which  he  was  born.  This  correlates  satisfactorily  with  the 
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known  facts  about  him.  As  Jacob’s  children  are  listed  in 
order  of  age  in  his  will,  it  is  established  that  George  was 
born  after  Peter  and  before  Barbara.  As  John,  born  in  177b, 
died  pefore  his  father's  will  was  written,  it  is  indicated, 
by  elimination,  that  George  was  born  between  1773  and  1775>» 

had  it  not  been  for  the  fire  at  First  Reformed  Chruch  in 
1791,  when  many  books  containing  baptismal  and  nuptial  records 
were  destroyed,  the  prededing  chain  of  reasoning  probably 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  In  surviving  books  the  baptisms 
of  four  of  Jacob  King’s  children  are  recorded.  The  names  of 
brother  Godfrey  and  Christina  King,  sister  Elizabeth  and  Martin 
Cronemilier,  and  Jost  and  Eva  Herbach  appear  as  sponsors. 

Practically  speaking,  in  those  times  wives  were  not  ex¬ 
pendable.  When  a  wife  predeceased  her  husband,  in  nearly 
every  Instance  the  man  remarried.  This  "Was  the  case  not  only 
for  Jacob  but  for  his  father  and  his  eldest  son  as  well. 

Jacob’s  second  wife,  Maria  Catherine,  was  born  on  March 
10,  1749,  to  John  and  Anna  Ziegler,  and  was  baptized  at  Christ 
Lutheran  Church  in  York.  Accepting  the  premise  that  she 
married  Philip  J.  King  between  177$  and  1780,  she  would  have 
.been  about  thirty  and  he,  in  his  early  forties  at  the  time. 

Three  children  are  positively  identified  as  Jacob’s  and 
Catherine’s,  Born  at  four-year  intervals  they  were  John  Adam 
in  17Q3j>  Catherine  in  1787,  and  Anna  Maria  in  1791. 

To  recapitulate,  In  his  two  marriages  Jacob  King  was 
“Papa"  to  ten  children  Jacob,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  Peter,  George, 
John,  Barbara,  Adam,  Catherine,  and  Anna  Maria.  Their  births 
spanned  a  twenty-seven  year  period.  Inevitably  generations 
began  to  dovetail.  With  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Anna  Maria, 
to  his  eldest  son  in  1790,  Jacob  became  a  grandfather  and  his 
other  sons  and  daughters,  uncles  and  aunts.  Uncle  Adam  was 
only  seven  when  Anna  Maria  was  born.  Aunt  Catherine,  at  three 
years,  was  much  more  interested  in  her  doll  than  her  infant 
niece.  The  following  year  Jacob’s  tenth  child  arrived  and 
(confusingly)  was  also  named  Anna  Maria.  Thus,  from  the  day 
of  her  birth,  the  second  Anna  Maria  was  an  aunt  to  the  first. 

But,  long  before  Jacob’s  last  child  was  born,  the  even 
tempo  of  his  life  was  disrupted  and  quickened  by  the  exigencies 
of  war. 
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With  the  shocking  events  of  April  19,  177£  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  tocsin  of  armed  revolt  was  clearly  sounded. 
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A  montn  later  the  people  of  Boston,  watching  fearfully  from  their 
rooftops,  witnessed  through  the  smoke  the  battle  between  colonists 
and  redcoats  on  the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hillo  Meanwhile,  in 
Philadelphia  Second  Continental  Congress  had  already  unanimously 
agreed  upon  George  Washington  as  their  military  leader  in  the 
fight  for  the  colonies9  Just  rights0  On  July  2,  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  presence  of  his  ill-assorted  troops,  the 
general,  beneath  a  spreading  elm,  drew  his  sword  in  accepting 
full  commando 


Captain  Michael  Doudel's  company  of  one  hundred  volunteers 
from  York  County  had  begun  its  march  northward  the  previous 
day.  Arrving  in  Cambridge  on  July  25  these  extraordinary 
marksmen  soon  gave  good  account  of  their  abilities  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  (In  selecting  his  men  Captain  Doudel  accepted 
only  those  who  could  hit  a  small  nose  chalked  on  a  barn  door  at 
150  yards . ) 

•  u 

In  that  portent lous  year  of  1775,  Philip  J.  King  first 
emerged  as  a  public  figure,  with  his  appointment  as  Supervisor 
of  Highways  for  Manchester  Township.  His  brother  Godfrey  also 
received  an  appointment  that  year  —  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor. 

And  in  November  Jacob  King  was  accorded  another  position  of 
public  responsibility  —  this  one  far  more  momentous  than  the 
first. 

Known  for  lit s  resolute  advocacy  of  rebellion  against  the 
usurper  of  liberty,  Jacob  King  was  chosen  by  popular  vote  to 
be  a  member  of  the  York  County  Committee  of  Safety.  This  was 
a  charge  of  the  utmost  Importance,  for  this  committee  was  the 
local  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  election  was  held  on  November  3,  with  the  freeholders 
of  each  of  the  twenty-six  townships  selecting  t^e  most  esteemed 
patriots  from  among  their  number  to  represent  them.  Besides 
Jacob  King  several  others  were  chosen  from  Manchester  Township, 
one  of  which  was  Jacob5 s  close  friend,  Jost  Herbach. 

The  committee  was  a  mixture  of  eighty- two  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen , and  Germans  banded  together  In  the  Cause  of  the  American 
Colonies.  Foremost  among  them  was  James  Smith,  who  would  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  redoubtable  Colonel 
Thomas  Hartley.  Actually  this  large  body  of  men  was  York 
County*s  second  Committee  of  Safety.  Practically  considered, 
however,  it  was  an  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  original 
group,  formed  eleven  months  earlier. 


.  .The  first  meeting  of  the  original  committeemen  was  held 

♦  h.iD*.?2Uw  Yorlt  on  Decerabes'  17,  177k,  the  day  after 

their  election.  (This  was  four  months  before  ‘‘the  shot  heard 

around  the  world11,  but  everyone  who  faced  the  situation  squarely 
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knew  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing. )  The  aforementioned 
James  Smith  was  chosen  Chairman  and  Thomas  Hartley,  his 
assistant.  The  original  committee  of  about  fourty-five  mem¬ 
bers  formulated  rules  for  the  transaction  of  buisness  and 
discussed  plans  to  raise  funds  for  the  oppressed  people  of 
Boston.  By  April  256  pounds  were  collected"  and  sent  to  that 
city. 


All  over  Pennsylvania  Committees  of  Safety  had  been  or¬ 
ganized.  The  parent  body  was  the  Committee  of  Safety  at 
Philadelphia  in  direct  liason  with  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  summer  of  1774-  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
sent  circular  letters  to  every  county  to  determine  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  Pennsylvanians  toward  England® s  treatment  of  the 
colonies.  The  concensus  was  for  unbending  resistance  to  mis¬ 
rule  and  restoration  of  the  lost  freedoms.  Local  Committees  of 
Safety  were  formed  and  communications  were  transmitted  from 
the  Philadelphia  group  to  every  county  where  these  small  groups 
of  men  met  to  deliberate  the  serious  issues  confronting  them. 
Delegates  were  appointed  in  York  and  the  other  counties  to 
journey  to  Pennsylvania® s  chief  city  to  express  their  views 
before  a  special  session  of  the  Assembly  and  to  learn  first¬ 
hand  what  preparatory  steps  should  be  taken.  A  crisis  would 
come;  this  they  knew. 

Among  the  people  the  militant  spirit  against  England  grew 
warmer  by  degrees.  When  the  report  of  the  firing  on  British 
Regulars  in  Massachusetts  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  colonies,  the  latent  heat  of  patriotism  was  kindled.  It 
was  then,  and  thereafter  remained,  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
Committee  of  Safety  to  transmute  these  aroused  feelings  into 
tangible  expression  --  that  is,  troops  of  trained  soldiers. 
Companies  for  combat  against  "that  tyrant",  King  George  III; 
companies  for  the  defense  of  their  immediate  vicinity. 

To  the  first  call  of  Continental  Congress;  on  June  lip, 
1775,  for  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  York  County  had  a  company, 
under  Captain  Doudel,  on  the  march  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Thereafter,  at  successive  calls  from  Congress,  York  County 
soldiers  were  soon  ready  for  service.  It  was  the  Committee 
of  Safety  which  saw  to  the  organizing  and  equipping  of  these 
troops,  and  attended  to  the  multitude  of  administrative  details 
incumbent  upon  these  functions.  All  around  the  county  com¬ 
panies  of  militia  sprang  into  being.  A  battalion  of  Minute  Men 
stood  in  readiness  to  advance  hastily  to  any  point  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  York  Countians.  All  this  evidence 
of  preparedness  was  reassuring  to  the  people,  for  who  could 
tell  where  the  tide  of  armed  struggle  might  turn?' 

When  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  enlarged,  seventeen  of 
the  original  members  retained  their  places.  Among  the  new 
members  Philip  J.  King  became  actively  engaged  in  the  variety 
of  matters  awaiting  the  Committee's  decision  and  action.  One 
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of  the  first  of  these  was  the  formation  of  the  Sixth  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Battalion,  slated  for  service  in  the  Canadian  cam¬ 
paign.  In  December  >1775  >the  Committee  of  Safety  selected 
officers  for  the  proposed  battalion,  and  James  Smith,  as 
Chairman,,  wrote  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Robert  Morris,  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  formality  of 
their  approval  of  the  chosen  men.  During  the  next  three  months 
the  Committee  and  the  appointed  officers  directed  their  zeal 
and  ingenuity  toward  forming  and  fitting  the  battalion  for 
duty.  Even  with  their  best  efforts  the  result  was  far  less 
than  ideal.  Colonel  Irvine,  the  battalion  commander,  on  the 
eve  of  departure  from  York  County,  wrote  to  John  Hancock: 

'•Many  of  the  arms  are  old,  and  want  bayonets  and  repairs.,  • 
knapsacks,  haversacks,  canteens,  and  many  other  necessaries... 
have  not  yet  come  to  hand,"  (At  a  later  date  there  were 
quartermaster  and  munitions  depot  in  York,  as  well  as  in 
Hanover  and  Carlisle,  but  often  their  stores  were  inadequate 
for  the  immediate  requirements,,  ) 

Besides  the  primary  concern  of  organizing  troops,  rules 
pertaining  to  the  military  had  to  be  devised  and  enforced, 
fines  for  insubordination  had  to  be  levied,  court  martials  had 
to  be  conducted.  The  difficult  task  of  obtaining  arms  and 
ammunition,  clothing  and  supplies  has  been  indicated.  In  this, 
the  help  of  all  willing  (and  sometimes  unwilling)  citizens 
was  enlisted  to  provide  the  items  they  could  --  horses, 
wagons,  rifles,  blankets,  food  and  fodder.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  thorny  oroblem  of  tories.  Public  resentment  ran 
high  against  them. 

Fortunately,  in  view  of  the  detrimental  effects  of  fric¬ 
tion, both  overt  and  incipient,  rabid  supporters  of  the  Crown 
were  relatively  few  here,  (Loyalty  to  the  side  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  was  much  more  pronounced  in  the  interior  counties  than 
in  Philadelphia.)  However,  with  solidarity  an  all-important 
factor,  the  undermining  action  of  even  a  few  tories  had  to 
be  reckoned  with.  One  of  these  in  York  County  in  his  trial  for 
treason  declared  vehmently:  "Yes,  I  am  a  Tory  and  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  It.,, Here  is  health  and- happiness  to  King  George,  ana 
down  with  the  rebelsl  1 8 1 1  see  King  George  reign  here  yet  in 
a  short  time."  With- demoral iz ing  result  these  men  posed  the 
same  danger  as  a  rotten  apple  in  a  barrelful  of  good  ones. 

Stringent  measures  were  adopted  --  as  they  had  to  be  — 
in  dealing  with  King  GeorgeDs  adherents.  Agitators,  hinderers, 
and  babblers  were  imprisoned  or,  at  least,  fined;  their 
property  was  seized  or  confiscated. 

To  add  to  the  Committee  of  Safety* s  already  numerous 
administrative  headaches,  British  prisoners  of  war  were  sent 
to  York,  the  first  detachments  arriving  in  March  and  April, 
1776.  Officers  and  men  of  the  Seventh  Royal  Fusileers  and  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Regulars,  they  had  been  captured  around  Quebec. 
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The  Committee  of  Safety  had  the  enlisted  men  confined  in  the 
local  jail,  and  the  officers  were  quartered  in  taverns  and 
private  homes.  Several  months  later  a  group  of  these  officers 
sent  a  formal  complaint  to  Continental  Congress,  alleging  ill- 
treatment,'  They  said  that  the  local  committee  was  prejudiced 
against  them;  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  leave  their  rooms 
at  night;  that  they  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men, 
some  of  which  were  held  in  Carlisle  and  Lancaster,  Haughtily 
they  petitioned  that,  henceforth,  they  be  treated  as  gentle¬ 
men.  Their  allegations  were  so  assinine,  no  response  was 
forthcoming,  and  the  York  Committee  of  Safety  continued  its 
watchful  policy.  The  officers,  their  honor  pinned  to  a  signed 
parole,  were  permitted,  as  before,  to  roam  the  streets  of 
York  only  during  the  daylight  hours.  They  were  not  openly 
ridiculed,  but  the  scorn  in  the  eyes  of  passers-by  was  not 
lost  on  them. 

This  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  prisoner  problem.  tt 
would  last  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Committee’s  problems, 
this  much  is  evident s  Many  days  Jacob  King  had -to  be  away 
from  his  mill  because  of  committee  business;  many  nights  he 
had  to  leave  his  fireside  to  attend  urgent  meetings.  Some¬ 
times  differing  viewpoints  led  to  quarrelsome  debate  among  the 
members.  Comprises  had  to  be  effected  presently;  the  press  of 
innumerable  matters  demanded  it. 


Aside  from  local  affairs,  in  their  meetings  and  in  the 
taverns  of  York,  Jacob  and  his  colleagues  evaluated,  as  best 
they  could,  the  latest  news  from  the  war  fronts  in  Canada  and 
Massachusetts,  The  siege  of  Boston  by  Washington0 s  gatherinq 
army  dragged  through  the  winter,  1775-1776.  When-word  reached 
York  in  March  that  General  Howe°s  army  had  set  sail  for 
Halifax,  the  committeemen  were  exultant  and  somewhat  mystified 
at  this  unexpected  turn  of  events.  Their  elation  became 
apprehension  when  the  British  Army,  a  fierce,  rubicund  jug¬ 
gernaut  ,re  turned  to  encamp  on  Staten  Island*  After  the  storm 
of  this  massed  strength,  in  September  New  York  City  fell. 
Washington’s  routed  army  retreated  into  New  Jersey.  In  York 

^1?1i'e^WaS  9llf\talk  of  the  men  from  this  vicinity  who  had  been 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  hard-fought  battles. 


Meanwhile,  with  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  colonies  had  stated  their  case,  explicitly, 
incontrovert Jbly.  The  news  reached  York  three  days  later. 
James  Smith  and  Archibald  McClean,  returning  from  Philadelphia 
wttb  a  copy  of  the  document,  directed  that  the  bell  which  had 

cuoola  n?  ?h P°ie  5entre  Square  te  hung  Immediately  In  the 
cupola  of  the  Court  House,  that  It  might  the  better  proclaim 
the  transcendant  message  of  independence.  The  town  crier 

t^UthieLfr0ra  StcC Ct  t0  street>  alerting  the  people  to  hasten 
to  the  square.  Soon  —  everyone  had  quickly  abandoned  what- 
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ever  he  was  doing  --  the  center  of  town  was  one  uniformly  ex¬ 
cited  block  of  humanity.  Hanging  on  every  word,  the  crowd  was 
still  as  the  Declaration  was  read.  At  its  conclusion  there 
was  great  applause  and  loud  cheering. 

Jacob  King  --  he  was  in  town  so  frequently  on  official 
matters  --  may  well  have  been  a  part  of  that  jubilant  assembly. 
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Concurrently  the  members  of  the  York  County  Committee  of 
Safety,  for  the  greater  part,  also  served  in  the  local  militia. 
Jacob  King  was  no  exception. 

In  1776  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  private  in  the 
Seventh  Company  of  the  First  Battalion  of  York  County  Assoc ia- 
tors.  His  captain  was  a  fellow-committeeman,  Jost  Herbach, 
whose  farm  bordered  on  his  own;  his  comrades  were  residents 
of  Manchester  Township  and,  almost  without  exception,  of 
German  ancestry. 

Harking  to  Captain  Herbach* s  commands  the  company  drilled 
every  Saturday  and  assiduously  practiced  the  manual  of  arms 
with  their  cumbersome  flintlock  rifles.  It  was  a  heterogeneous 
group;  no  uniformity  of  dress  or  arms  among  the  men  who 
ranged  tall  to  short,  slender  to  stout.  But  all  were  hardy 
men  and,  of  a  fervent  part.iotism,  took  their  military  duties 
seriously. 

This  seriousness  of  purpose  was  true  of  all  militia 
companies.  They  were  further  linked  by  a  common  set  of  gov¬ 
erning  rules.  These  were  the  thirty-two  Articles  of 
Association,  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Conference, 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  regional 
Committees  of  Safety.  Voluntarily  the  militiamen  throughout 
the  state  accepted  the  Articles.  Written  in  August,  1775, 
the  preamble  stated  that  the  regulations  would  continue  In 
effect  (with  subsequent  revisions,  if  deemed  necessary) 
until  there  was  a  ''happy  reconciliation"  with  England. 

This  was  the  objective  at  the  time;  within  a  year,  with  the 
signing  of  the  great  Declaration,  the  realization  had  come 
that  there  would  be  no  reconciliation  --  complete  freedom 
was  their  only  choice. 

The  Pennsylvania  Conference  met  again  in  late  June,  1776, 
this  time  facing  a  grave  emergency.  With  General  Howe*s 
well-trained  soldiers  threatening  New  York,  the  colonial  army 
desperately  needed  recruits,,  Congress  called  for  six  thousand 
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from  Pennsylvania.  In  promoting  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
the  Conference  sent  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  associators 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania.  In  summation,  it  read:  nYour 
houses,  your  fields,  the  legacies  of  your  ancestors,  or 
the  dear-bought  fruits  of  your  own  industry,  and  your  liberty 
now  urge  you  to  the  field.  These  cannot  plead  with  you  in 
vain... your  wives,  your  children,  your  aged  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  now  look  up  to  you  for  aid,  and  hope  for  salvation  in 
this  day  of  calamity,  only  from  the  instrumentality  of  your 
swords. 

On  July  7 »  the  same  day  the  people  of  York  heard  the 
heady  news  about  theDeclaration  of  Independence,  orders  were 
received  that  all  associators  should  make  immediate  prepar¬ 
ations  to  march  to  their  country* s  defense.  Enthusiasm  for 
the  actual  attainment  of  the  freedom  that  had  been  avowed  was 
at  fever  pitch;  but  wives,  swayed  less  by  patriotic  motives 
than  their  husbands,  were  unhappy  and  disturbed  at  the  prospect 
of  their  husbands'  absence. 

The  five  militia  battalions  in  York  County  soon  were  on 
tne  march  to  the  rendesvous  point  --  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
Jacob  King  was  among  the  ranks  of  the  Seventh  Company  of 
the  First  Battalion.  He  had  not  lingered  on  the  taut,  un¬ 
happy  moment  of  saying  goodbye  to  his  family.  But,  lingeringly, 
he  thought  of  them  during  the  long  hours  of  automatically 
putting  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other.  After  an  infinitude  of 
steps  the  citizen-soldiers  reached  their  destination.  (They 
had  had  a  respite  traveling  by  boat  from  Philadelphia  to 
Trenton. ) 

The  Perth  Amboy  area  was  as  dense  with  soldiers  as  wheat 
in  a  field.  By  conservative  estimate  forty  thousand  men  had 
assembled  there.  In  all,  fifty-three  battalions  had  come 
Pennsylvania  and  many  others  from  New  Jersey  qnd  Delaware. 

From  this  prodigious  encampment  —  this  unprecedented  display 
of  patriotic  unity  --  an  army  of  ten  thousand  v/as  enlisted. 

It  was  known  as  the  Flying  Camp. 

Back  in  York  Reverend  Roth  wrote  in  his  diary  on  July  17: 
"Yorktown  seems  quite  deserted  on  account  of  the  departure  of* 
all  men  under  fifty  years  of  age....  All  business  is  pros¬ 
trated,  all  shops  are  closed. M 

The  men  who  enlisted  in  the  Flying  Camp,  among  them  four 
hundred  York  Countians,  were  predominantly  unmarried.  As 
a  family  man  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  it 
is  virtually  certain  Jacob  King  was  not  among  the  enlistments; 
his  duty,  as  he  undoubtedly  saw  it,  was  in  York  County. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  all  those  not  mustered  into  the 
Flying  Camp  were  dismissed  to  resume  their  former  military 
function  in  their  own  localities. 
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Before  the  new  army,  ten  thousand  strong,  could  be  effective¬ 
ly  used  in  the  field,  New  Ydrk  was  captured  by  the  British. 

Two  months  later,  on  November  16,  units  of  the  Flying  Camp 
were  engaged  and  defeated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fort 
Wasnington.  'Colonel  Swope's  troops  from  York  County  were  out¬ 
flanked  by  the  enemy.  Almost  the  entire  command  was  captured. 

The  pall  which  had  pervaded  the  colonies  since  September 

lifted  with  the  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

When  the  surprised  Hessians  were  attacked  on  the  frosty 
morning  of  December  26,  they  were  confronted  by  York  County 
troops  in  the  vanguard. 

Jacob  King,  on  his  return  to  York,  resumed  his  endeavors 
for  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Although  elected  for  one  year 
it  is  presumed  that,  as  there  is  no  record  of  subsequent 
elections,  he  and  his  associates  continued  in  their  posts  as 
long  as  the  need  for  the  committee  existed.  In  1777  and  177® 
he  also  served  as  Assessor  for  Manchester  Township.  Futher- 
more,  during  the  whole  revolutionary  period  he  remained  active 
in  the  militia. 

His  younger  brother,  Godfrey,  was  a  militiaman,  too,  his 
name  appearing  on  the  roster  (dated  1779)  of  the  Fourth 
Company,  Seventh  Battalion  as  a  private.  On  one  occasion 
Godfrey  and  Jacob  were  on  the  same  detail  to  apprehend  escaped 
British  prisoners  and  escort  them  back  to  their  prison  con- 
f inement. 

As  a  result  of  the  numerous  enlistments  at  Perth  Amboy, 
a  reorganization  of  many  of  the  local  militia  companies  was 
in  order.  It  Is  believed  that  Jacob  King's  former  outfit 
became  the  Fourth  Company,  Third  Battalion  at  this  time.  At 
any  rate  it  is  definitely  known  that,  holding  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  became  commanding  officer  of  this  company  in  1779. 

While  yet  a  private,  Jacob  witnessed,  toward  the  end  of 
September,  1777*  the  precipitous  and  somber  arrival  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  infant  republic.  Entrusted  with  the 
security  and  defense  of  the  inhabitants  of  York  County,  the 
local  militia  then  had,  in  addition,  the  illustrious  statesmen 
of  the  Continental  Congress  within  their  military  Jurisdiction. 
With  the  advent  of  Congress  in  York  Town,  this  essentially 
rural  community  was  thrust  into  a  position  of  pre-eminence, 
surpassing  in  influence  even  Boston,  which  hitherto  would  have 
regarded  it  as  rather  a  country  bumpkin.  This  strange  turn¬ 
about  came  by  sheer  circumstance.  And  that  circumstance  was 
the  imminent  capitulation  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  Continental  Army  was  faring  badly.  Defeated  at 
Brandywine,  September  11.  Defeated  at  Paoli,  September  20, 
Philadelphia  could  not  be  held  that  was  certain. 

Continental  Congress  hastily  exited  from  that  city  only 
three  days  before  the  British  arrived  on  September  26.  The 
patriot  body  reconvened  in  Lancaster  for  one  session,  but 
caution  dictated  another  move  across  the  Susquehanna  to 
York.  About  thirty  despair-burdened  members  of  Congress  met 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September  30  for  their  first 
session  in  the  small,  two-story  brick  Court  House,  which  stood 
in  the  square  of  this  unprepossessing  town  of  1800  inhabitants. 

During  the  succeeding  nine  months  York  was  literally  over¬ 
run  with  dignitaries;  it  was  hard-pressed  to  accomodate  every¬ 
one  in  its  handful  of  taverns  and  less  than  three  hundred 
homes.  Besides  the  members  of  Congress  --  a  veritable  galaxy 
of  nation's  foremost  partiots  --  lodging  had  to  be  provided 
for  lesser  officials,  secretaries,  clerks.  Continental  soldiers, 
and  captured  British  officers.  Among  the  congressional  delegates 
(a  total  of  sixty-four  were  here,  but  never  more  than  forty  at 
any  one  time)  were  John  Hancock,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Robert 
and  Gouverneur  Morris,  Richard  Henry  and  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  Many  of  them  were 
cordially  welcomed  into  the  homes  of  York  residents.  Other 
luminaries,  serving  the  revolutionary  cause,  came  to  this 
bustling,  inland  towns  Lafayette, Von  Steuben,  Thomas  Paine. 

Jacob  King  passed  ail  of  these  men  on  the  streets;  observed 
them  in  the  public  meeting-places;  perhaps  associated  with 
several  of  them.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he 
already  knew  James  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  that*,  group,  who  was 
a  member  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  period  when  Congress  met  at  York 
was  the  nation's  blackest  hour.  This  may  well  be  so.  John 
Adams,  writingat  this  time  in  his  diary,  epitomized  the  de¬ 
pression  felt  by  all:  "The  prospect  is  chilling  on  every  side, 

gloomy,  dark,  melancholy  and  dispiriting.  When  and  where  will 
light  come  from?" 


Confronted  with  adver 
Germantown,  October  Ip,  was 
stricted  to  the  mere  power 
of  the  colonies  could  not 
Having  the  authority  only 
adopted  and  their  policies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  state 
co-operative,  but  slow  to 
and  individual  differences 
Congress  adhered  steadfast 


sity  in  the  field  (the  defeat  at 
another  discouraging  blow)  and  re- 
of  recommendation,  the  representatives 
avoid  the  gnawing  sensation  of  despair, 
to  recommend  that  their  laws  be 
put  in  effect,  they  were,  in  a  sense, 
legislatures,  which  were  oftentimes 
act.  Despite  all  discouragements 
,  however,  the  men  of  Continental 
ly  to  their  formidable  task. 
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With  the  advantaae  of  hindsight  it  is  perceived  that  their 
decisions,  which  often  arose  out  of  divergent  viewpo ints ,  were  not 
always  the  wisest,  and,  without  doubt,  they  must  be  held  partly 
accountable  for  some  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  troops 
at  Valley  Forge.  Also,  to  the  discredit  of  those  implicated, 
some  members  of  Congress  openly  supported  the  prevailing  con¬ 
spiracy  to  depose  General  Washington  as  commander- in-chief . 

But,  even  so,  one  is  impressed  with  the  number  of  laudable 
accomplishments  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  piloting  of  the  nation  past  the  treacherous 
rapids  of  defeat,  deprivation,  and  pessimism  to  the  smooth 
waters  of  evident  progress  in  its  pursuit  of  ultimate  victory. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  forerunner  to  the  Constitution, 
were  passed  during  Connress1  stay  here  and  submitted  to  the 
individual  states  for  Ratification.  The  treaties  with  France, 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  had  negotiated  with  the  procrastinating 
Louis  XIV,  were  joyously  received  and  expeditiously  approved. 

The  appellation  "United  States  of  America"  was  used  for  the 
first  time  during  this  period,  and,  following  the  victory  at 
Saratoga,  the  first  national  Thanksgiving  Day  was  proclaimed. 
Together  with  General  Washington,  then  at  Valley  Forge, 
Continental  Congress  planned  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  auspicious  battle  at  Monmouth  Junction,  marking  the  end 
of  fighting  in  the  North. 

While  Congress  sat  in  York  there  was  a  general  merrymaking 
on  three  occasions  of  national  import.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  October; 
second,  the  long-awaited  consummation  of  an  alliance  with 
France  in  February;  and  third,  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
from  Philadelphia  in  June.  With  an  utter  relaxation  from  its 
habitual  tension,  the  entire  populace  of  York  celebrated 
when  good  news  c 1 ippety-c 1 opped  Into  town  by  mounted  messenger. 
Bonfires  blazed  on  the  public  common;  the  bell  in  the  Court 
House  cupola  was  rung;  militia  companies  paraded  to  the  music 
of  fife  and  drum;  crowds  milled  In  the  streets'",  swarmed  into 
the  taverns.  Everyone  was  boisterous,  carefree,  laughing. 

It  is  quite  possible  Jacob  King  was  among  those  parading 
soldiers;  he  and  his  Manchester  Township  comrades  could  have 
assembled  in  York  on  the  shortest  notice.  And  perhaps  he, 
like  many  another  resident  of  the  outlying  areas,  brought  his 
family  to  town  for  the  festivities.  But,  if  they  missed  the 
excitement  on  one  or  more  of  these  occasions,  It  is  certain 
they  rejoiced  in  the  quietude  of  their  farm  home. 

Continental  Congress  completed  its  affairs  at  York  on 
June  2y,  1778>  exactly  one  week  after  receiving  the  news  of  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Philadelphia.  With  the  con¬ 
sequent  departure  of  the  congressmen  from  York,  the  limelight 
shifted  to  more  cosmopolitan  centers;  but,  at  a  time  of  the 
direst  emergency,  the  little  town  on  the  Codorus  had  had  its 
magnificient  hour. 
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About  a  week  before  Christmas,  1777,  the  host  of  British 
and  Hessian  prisoners  taken  at  Saratoga,  guarded  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Continental  Army  troops,  were  met  at  Wright* s  ferry  by 
a  regiment  of  York  County  militia.  It  was  their  assignment 
to  escort  the  prisoners  of  war,  on  their  long  trek  to  Virginia, 
through  York  County  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  much- 
needed  reinforcement  of  the  Continental  Army  guards. 

It  Is  not  known  which  eight  companies  of  local  militia 
comprised  the  regiment  assigned  to  this  task.  With  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  companies  in  this  area,  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  tne  possibility  of  Jacob  King  participating  in  this 
action.  As  Manchester  Township  v/as  in  the  line  of  march,  it 
can  be  concluded  only  that  the  company  to  which  he  belonged 
may  have  been  one  of  the  eight. 

Slowly,  cumbrously  the  procession  of  nearly  five  thousand 
prisoners  and  their  escort  wound  through  the  county  and  contin¬ 
ued  southward.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  British  officers 
were  transported  in  wagons,  which  were  commandeered  in  each 
successive  locality  for  that  purpose.  The  entire  march  from 
Massachusetts  to  Charlottesville,  Virginia  (700  miles)  re¬ 
quired  a  full  two  months.  Continental  Congress  in  York  had 
decreed  this  move  for  the  reasons  that  the  enemy  should  be 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  fighting  and  into  an  area  where 
they  could  be  readily  provisioned. 

All  along  the  route  British  and  Hessian  prisoners  deserted 
their  regiments  with  the  net  result  that  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  their  original  number  arrived  in  Virginia.  Even  with 
militia  reinforcements  the  number  of  guards  were  too  few 
to  provide  a  tight  watch.  Prisoners,  by  twos  and  threes,  at 
an  unobserved  moment,  simply  vanished  into  the  night. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  who  did  reach  Virginia  were  des¬ 
tined  to  return  to  York  County  three  and  a  half  years  later. 
Meanwhile,  by  the  end  of  177®,  the  amphitheater  of  armed 
conflict  had  switched  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  During 
the  next  two  years  the  British  Army  forged  ahead,  ever  north¬ 
ward,  eventually  into  North  Carolina.  Then  it  was  clearly 
prudent  to  Congress  that  the  prisoners  at  Charlottesville 
must  be  transferred  to  a  location  farther  away  from  the  ad¬ 
vancing  redcoats. 

The  site  decided  upon  was  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
York,  Pennsylvania.  A  stockade  of  great  size  was  erected 
there  that  summer  of  l?8i.  Named  Camp  Security  it  was  the 
habitation  of  some  two  thousand  prisoners,  those  veterans  of 
Saratoga  so  long  confined  at  Charlottesville,  and,  later. 
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another  thousand  prisoners  from  ahiong  the  surrendering  troops 
at  Yorktown,  Virginia.  The  prisoners  built  their  own  huts 
and  settled  down  to  prolonged  tedium;  release  did  not  come 
until  after  the  official  termination  of  the  war  in  the  spring 
of  1783.  During  this  period  they  were  constantly  and  careful¬ 
ly  watched  hy  several  hundred  militiamen.  With  sufficient 
troops  available  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  Manchester 
Township  soldiers  were  not  called  upon  to  perform  this  duty, 
although  they  may  have  been  among  the  companies  which  guarded 
the  prisoners  in  their  passage  through  the  county  to  Camp 
Security. 

Philip  Jacob  King  (his  full  name  appears  on  the  company 
records)  had  been  appointed  Captain  of  the  Fourth  Company, 
Third  Battalion  of  York  County  Militia  in  1779.  He  would 
retain  this  rank  for  the  duration  of  his  military  service. 

When  he  began  a  three  year  enlistment  as  commanding  officer 
on  June  17,  1779,  his  company  numbered  seventy-two  men,  rank 
and  file.  His  subordinate  officers  were  Lieutenant  Andrew 
Cross  and  Ensign  George  Wolf. 

Every  man  in  the  company,  from  Lieutenant  Cross  to  the 
greenest  private,  was  well  known  to  Captain  King.  He  knew 
their  temperaments,  their  capabilities,  their  limitations. 

They  were,  in  the  first  place,  his  neighbors,  and  he  had  but 
lately  mingled  with  them  in  the  ranks  himself.  To  maintain 
the  disciplinary  level  established  by  his  predecessor.  Captain 
Lawman ,  was  no  problem;  as  an  elected  committeeman  and  public 
official  for  Manchester  Township,  he  had  long  since  gained 
the  respect  not  only  of  these  citizen-soldiers  but  the  people 
of  his  township  and  of  York  as  well.  Possessing  the  respect 
of  his  men  Captain  King  could  concentrate  on  increasing  their 
proficiency  as  individual  soldiers  and  as  a  unit.  He  realized 
his  paramount  duty?  to  be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Combat,  if  that  should  come.  (Inexorably  the  British  Army 
was  moving  northward.)  If  Captain  King  was  at'  times  harsh 
with  his  men,  it  was  that  he  could  not,  in  good  conscience, 
tolerate  laxity  in  performance  of  immediate  duty  which  might 
recur  with  grave  consequences  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

His  men  would  be  rigidly  disciplined  and  thorsughly  prepared  - 
he  would  attend  to  that. 

On  his  promotion  to  captain,  Jacob  King  had  to  consider 
also  the  matter  of  proper  attire  for  his  new  station.  On 
dress  parades  and  social  functions  an  impeccable  appearance 
was  expected  of  him.  Tricorn,  boots,  breeches  --  they  had  to 
be  just  right.  But,  most  important  was  the  waistcoat.  There 
was  much  diversity  in  those  worn  by  men  of  great  or  modest 
attainments,  each  waistcoat  displaying  its  owner 5 s  taste 
in  ornamentation  and  color.  Often  renlete  with  a  filigree  of 
gold  brocade  and  uniformly  spaced  floral  embroidery,  they 
were  quite  elegant.  f*A  notable  example  of  this  type  --  one 
worn  by  another  York  County  militia  officer.  Captain 
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Reinecker  --  is  exhibited  by  the  Historical  Society  of  York 
County^  Jacob  King,  it  can  be  imagined,  was  a  resplendent 
officer,  meticulously  dressed  in  his  best  attire.  In  the  eyes 
of  his  wife  and  children,  how  handsome  he  must  have  appeared. 

Following  the  demise  of  his  first  wife  and  prior  to  1781, 
Jacob  King  had  remarried.  On  one  day  during  those  turbulent 
war  years,  he  and  Catherine  Ziegler  repeated  their  marriage 
vows  and  faced  an  uncertain  future.  The  tranquility  and  utter 
predictability  of  former  years  were  gone.  in  the  town  and 
throughout  the  county  of  York,  there  was  no  escaping  the  near¬ 
constant  tension  of  external  affairs.  And  yet  there  was  -- 
as  there  has  always  been--  a  haven  from  worldly  pressure^? 
the  home.  By  marriage  Jacob  and  Catherine  King  availed 
themselves  of  its  stabilizing  influence,  its  sustaining  power 
in  critical  times. 

The  town  of  York  bristled  with  activity.  Having  whirled 
to  a  peak  during  the  residence  of  Continental  Congress,  the 
pervasive  air  of  excitement  did  not  diminish  much  thereafter. 

In  1778  and  1779  there  was  trouble  with  hostile  Indians 
and  belligerent  tories  along  Pennsylvania 1 s  western  frontier. 
Incited  to  murderous  assault  by  British  emissaries,  they 
constituted  a  grave  danger  to  all  patriots  in  this  nearby 
region.  Some  York  County  troops  were  dispatched  to  Standing 
Stone  (the  present  site  of  Huntingdon)  on  the  perilous  mission 
of  protecting  the  settlers  thereabouts.  Farther  west,  Fort 
Pitt  sorely  needed  supplies  food  for  the  defenders  and  food 
for  their  rifles  and  cannons.  Wagon  trains  filled  with  these 
and  other  necessities  left  from  depots  in  York,  Carlisle, 
and  Hanover.  Jacob  King  may  have  been  among  those  who  loaned 
their  wagons  for  this  purpose. 

In  April  and  May,  1779,  the  people  of  Yo^k  were  aggravated 
by  the  rowdyism  of  Count  Pulaski 8 s  Legion,  which  camped  on 
York*s  public  common.  The  townspeople  protested  the  plundering 
of  private  property  and  abusive  treatment  of  civilians.  In 
consequence  the  Count  was  mildly  admonished  by  the  Board  of 
War  for  the  misconduct  of  his  men. 

The  following  month  tongues  wagged  with  the  scandal  about 
John  McAllister.  As  commisary  in  York  he  was  charged  with 
malpractice  and  peculations  One  of  the  specific  accusations 
was  that  he  fed  his  hogs  on  government  flour  and  biscuits  "at 
a  time  when  soldiers  that  were  on  the  march  to  the  army  were 
in  the  greatest  need  of  flour  for  rations.*'  This  he  later  ad¬ 
mitted,  also  acknowledging  that  he  mixed  water  with  whiskey  in 
his  custody.  Strangely,  even  though  the  other  charges  could 
not  be  strictly  proven,  he  was  not  sentenced.  Indeed,  he 
continued  on  at  his  post  for  awhile  before  being  replaced. 

Contrasting  numerically  and  idealistically  with  unscrup- 
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ulous  schemers,  who  used  the  Revolution  as  a  means  to  self- 
aggrandizement,  were'  the  citizens  who  had  grown  apathetic 
about  the  whole  issue,,  Their  initial  fervor  had  lapsed. 

Tne  prospect  of  becoming  a  free  nation  seemed  less  desirable, 
less  rewarding  as  the  enervating  months  stretched  into  years. 
They  coveted  the  orderly  pursuits  of  farm  and  shop  they  had 
known  before  the  Revolution. 


This  having  become  a  prevalent  state  of  mind  the  recruit¬ 
ing  of  soldiers  was  extremely  difficult.  Young  men  were  no 
longer  swayed  to  enlistment  by  florid  oratory,  flying  flags, 
and  the  music  of  fife  and  drum.  But,  to  replace  casualties, 
deserters,  and  men  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired,  new 
accessions  to  the  ranks  had  to  be  obtained.  For  this  very 
purpose  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  came  to  York  in  January, 
178l*  Their  results  in  number  of  men  mustered  into  service 
were  disappointing. 

In  the  succeeding  months  the  other  five  regiments  com¬ 
prising  General  Anthony  Wayne f s  corps  joined  the  First 
Regiment  in  York.  One  thousand  strong  the  corps  bivouacked 
on  the  public  common  (now  Penn  Park).  After  final  outfitting 
and  training  they  would  leave  for  Virginia.  Before  they  departed, 
however,  a  lamentable  event  occurred. 


The  continental  currency  with  which  the  soldiers  were 
paid  had  depreciated,  by  generous  approximation,  to  one-seventh 
of  its  nominal  value.  Verging  on  worthlessness,  merchants  and 
tavern  keepers  would  not  accept  it.  The  soldiers,  unable  to 
buy  either  necessities  or  a  refreshing  stein  of  beer  from  the 
townspeople,  were  furious.  They  became  sullen,  uncooperative 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  soldiers.  This  volatile 
situation  soon  erupted  in  mutinous  action  by  some  of  the 
enlisted  men.  Openly  they  defied  “their  superior  officers, 
refusing  to  march  until  they  were  paid  in  money. 

Ordered  to  their  tents,  they  stood  fast.  A  fight  with  the 
officers  ensued  and  the  mutineers  were  bodily  removed  from 
the  ranks.  Such  flagrant  disobedience,  as  General  Wayne 
realized,  could  be  ruinous  to  an  entire  command.  It  must 
not  recur .  Summarily,  therefore,  two  of  the  chief  offenders 
were  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  corps.  To 
underscore  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  the  entire  corps  was 
ordered  to  march  directly  past  the  bodies. 


The  people  of  York  were  appalled.  .And  yet,  collectively, 
they  were  not  without  blame  in  the  affair.  Writing  about 
he ^ predicament  of  the  soldiers8  pay.  General  Wayne  went  on  to 

*  •O#nor  did  the  conduct  or  counsel  of  the  inhabitants 
tend  to  moderate  but  rather  to  inflame  their  minds 

to  part  with  anything  which  the  soldiers  needed  in 
for  it... “ 


by  refusing 
exchange 


Soon  afterwards,  on  May  26,  resigned  and  tractable,  the 
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troops  under  General  Wayne  began  their  march  to  the  South. 

In  Virginia  they  joined  Lafayette8 s  force  and,  subsequently, 
together  with  the  army  of  General  -  Greene ,  united  with  the  men 
under  Washington8 s  command  for  the  conclusive  defeat  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown,  October  19,  l?8l. 

Two  months  earlier  the  people  of  York  and  nearby  counties 
were  jolted  out  of  the  complacency  which  had  accrued  during 
the  years  of  fighting  in  remote  southern  states.  iwo 
thousand  British  Regulars  had  lartded  at  Annapolis!  York  or 
Lancaster  or  Reading  could  be  reached  in  a  matter  of  days!  In 
York  it  was  nervously  supposed  that  the  enemy  troops  had  - 
the  release  of  the  two  thousand  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp 
Security  as  their  objective.  Apathy,  where  it  existed,  in¬ 
stantly  became  apprehension.  Even  the  most  vigilant  patriots 
were  alarmed  at  the  imminent  peril  of  the  situation.  A  tremor 
of  fear  swept  the  surrounding  countryside. 

Lieutenant  William  Scott  of  the .York  County  Militia 
two  hundred  mounted  sentries  in  a  chain  extending  from  York  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  If  and  when  the  fearsome  detachment  from 
•Cornwallis8  army  moved  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  it  was  their 
function,  in  a  grim  relay  race,  to  pass  the  ominous  news 
along  the  chain  leading  back  to  York.  Thus,  the  populace 
would  be  forewarned,  the  militia  alerted,  the  British  prison¬ 
ers  removed  to  anotner  location. 

Captain  King  instructed  his  men  at  length.  They  cleaned 
their  rifles,  checked  their  powder,  and  went  about  their  usual 
activities,  preoccupied  all  the  while  with  a  sense  of  awaiting 
immediate  call.  Their  commanding  officer  knew  he  could  depend 
on  them  in  any  eventuality.  They  were  ready;  likewise  every 
other  militia  company-  in  the  affected  counties.  The  fateful 
message  was  anticipated  at  every  moment. 

Fortunately  it  never  came.  With  the  timely  appearance  of 
Washington8 s  army  in  Virginia,  the  enemy  detachment  at 
Annapolis  was  recalled  to  the  main  body  of  Cornwallis*s  troops. 
The  emergency  had  passed. 

Full-scale  military  operations  ended  with  the  victory  at 
Yorktown;  but  nominally,  the  war  continued  for  another  eighteen 
months.  Washington  proclaimed  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
on  April  19,  1?83  --  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Revolution's 
first  battle  at  Lexington. 

Jacob  King,  with  the  sustained  respect  of  his  men,  had 
re-enlisted  as  their  captain  on  June  iy,  iy82.  But  with  peace 
formally  declared  the  following  year,  militia  companies  were 
no  longer  purposeful.  One  by  one  they  disbanded. 

_  Assuming  (as  is  probable)  the  Fourth  Company,  Third 
Battalion  was  dissolved  before  the  close  of  1783,  Jacob  King 
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had  been  a  soldier  for  more  than  seven  years.  He  was  in  his 
mid-forties  tnen;  he  was,  in  all  likelihood,  not  in  the  least 
reluctant  to  lay  aside  military  trappings,  to  devote  his  en¬ 
ergies  exclusively  to  his  family,  his  farm,  and  his  mill  in 
this  wonderful  land,  now  free. 


6. 


Througnout  the  war  years  Jacob  King : s  private  interests 
had  not  suffered,  even  though  much  of  his  time  was  selflessly 
employed  for  the  common  weal.  An  industrious  man,  he  had 
competently  attended  to  his  own  affairs  while  engaged  in  vital 
patriotic  activitieso  As  a  matter-of-fact  he  emerged  from 
the  war  period  with  greater  material  substance  than  he  had 
before  it  beganc 

In  1783  he  was  owner  of  two  houses,  a  grist  mill,  a  saw 
mill,  and  250  acres  in  Manchester  Township.  In  addition  he 
had  three  horses,  five  cows,  and  twelve  sheep.  In  York, 
four  miles  away,  he  owned  a  town  lot. 

The  saw  mill  was  erected  and  put  into  operation  before 
178lo  (The  first  record  of  it  is  on  a  tax  list  for  that  year.) 
This  was  a  snrewd  undertaking;  there  would  be  a  prolonged  boom 
for  lumber.  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  Continental  Congress, 
the  construction  gangs  were  hard-pressed  to  fulfill  the 
immediate  need  for  more  houses  in  York.  And  the  rapidity  with 
which  wood,  cut  to  requisite  sizes,  could  be  handled  greatly 
diminished  the  use  of  stone  and  brick  as  building  materials, 
not  only  in  town  but  in  the  houses  and  barns  in  rural  areas. 

The  durability  of  stone  and  brick  as  the  prime  materials  was 
supplanted,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  expedience*  and  economy 
of  lumber.  Jacob  King  had  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  this  circumstance. 

It  was  on  February  2,  1779,  only  a  few  months  before 
his  promotion  to  captainss  rank,  that  Jacob  King  purchased 
a  large  lot  (ho0  88)  in  York  for  1^00  pounds  from  Henry  and 
Catherine  Wolf.  The  following  year  he  sold  a  portion  of  it 
for  two  hundred  pounds  to  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
he  had  bought  his  grist  mill.  It  is  not  known  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  the  widow  Cronemiller  --  she  never  remarried  -- 
intended  this  plot.  She  had  inherited  a  house  on  Beaver  Street 
from  her  father  in  1778.  Even  so,  for  various  reasons,  she 
may  have  decided  to  move  to  this  new  location  after  having  a 
house  built  there  to  her  specifications. 

As  for  Jacob,  he  realized  that  land  was  always  a  wise 
and  safe  investment  --  especially  within  the  burgeoning 
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town  of  York.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  his  close 
association  with  York  during  the  Revolution,  Jacob  had  formed 
a  strong  attachment  to  its  symmetrical  streets,  neat  houses, 
busy  people.  A  British  prisoner,  a  Lieutenant  Anbury,  on 
the  march  to  Charlottesville,  confided  his  favorable  impress¬ 
ion  of  York  in  his  diary.  He  wrote,  in  part:  "...it  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  Lancaster,  but  much  pleasanter,  being 
situated  on  the  Codorus  creek,  a  pretty  stream  which  falls 
Into  the  Susquehanna.  This  town  contains  between  two  and 
three  thousand  innabitants,  chiefly  Germans,  intermixed  with 
Scotch- Irish."  [There  were  many  craftsmen  among  them  whose 
occupations  have  long  since  been  rendered  obsolete: 
cordwainers,  skin-dressers,  bluedyers,  joiners,  coopers, 
tallow-chandlers,  single-tree  makers,  and  nailsmithsTJ 

As  in  York,  the  population  in  Manchester  Township  was 
increasing.  Within  the  townsnip  boundaries,  circumscribing 
some  sixty-eight  square  miles,  there  were  l,l|-65  persons 
living  in  2o?  houses  In  1783.  In  the  whole  area  there  were 
only  three  white  bond  servants  and  ten  negro  slaves.  A 
beggar  was  a  rarity. 

Interspersed  among  the  2l8  barns  were  twenty-one  mills 
of  three  types  --  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  and  distilleries. 

There  was  no  cause,  however,  for  Jacob  King  to  be  anxious 
about  competition;  business  was  plentiful  for  all  reputable 
mill  operators.  With  Teutonic  thoroughness  Jacob  simply  did 
his  work  well. 

Life  went  along  pleasantly  for  him.  At  the  end  of  each 
day* s. work,  he  could  linger  pleasurably  over  his  evening  meal; 
no  longer  did  he  have  to  bolt  his  food  and  rush  off  to  a 
committee  meeting  in  town.  After  grace  had  been  said,  Jacob 
King,  with  paternal  pride,  could  observe  his  children,  eagerly 
satisfying  their  robust  appetites.  They  were  of  all  ages. 

Little  Adam,  his  eighth,  had  just  been  born  in  January,  1783, 
whereas  his  oldest  boy,  named  after  himself,  was  nearing  manhood. 
Together  Jacob  and  nis  wife  discussed  the  mundane  happenings  of 
the  day,  interrupting  their  comments  now  and  again  with  admonitions 
to  one  child  or  another  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that.  When,  finally, 
the  family  arose  from  the  table  only  meager  scraps  remained  for 
their  dog. 

These  people  of  German  ancestry  had  a  propensity  for  eating 
heavily.  Catherine,  like  every  hausfrau  with  a  large  family  had 
to  prepare  vast  quantities  of  food  twice  daily--  for  dinner  and 
supper.  The  indispensable  feature  of  every  meal  was  meat,  usually 
salted.  Vegetables  were  copiously  consumed,  and  coffee  (one  of 
the  few  items  not  produced  themselves)  had  become  quite  popular# 
Fresh  fruit  was  enjoyed  in  season,  but  the  commonest  dessert  was 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  Sweet  confections  had  a  diminutive 
place  In  their  diet;  this  not  so  much  because  of  the  need  to  buy 
sugar  as  to  the 
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fact  that,  except  for  the  very  young,  they  were  not  partic¬ 
ularly  fond  of  such  things. 

They  were  fond,  however,  of  making  social  calls. 

Frequently  the  King  family  visited  their  relatives  and 
neighbors.  These  were  events  to  be  looked  forward  to  and 
long-remembered.  An  air  of  excitement  hovered  around  the 
family  as  they  crowded  into  their  hard-seated  carriage. 

In  winter,  when  snow  overlaid  the  countryside,  they  huddled 
together  in  their  1 ong-runnered  sleigh.  On  arriving  at 
their  destination  everyone  --  the  children,  too  --  shook 
hands  with  everyone  else;  the  cordial.  Old  World  custom  had 
not  been  forsaken.  Seated,  comfortably  in  the  parlor  the  adults 
became  absorbed  in  voluble  conversation.  With  several  sub¬ 
jects  bing  voiced  simultaneously,  it  was  a  kind  of  loud 
polyphony.  How  satisfying  to  speak  German  with  never  a 
thought  for  those  queer  English  constructions]  Meanwhile 
the  children,  off  to  themselves,  had  invented • the ir  own 
diversions.  All  too  soon  they  were  shaking  hands  again  and 
leaving  for  home. 

On  Saturdays,  if  Jacob  was  so  minded  and  his  work  at 
the  mill  and  farm  permitted,  he  could  put  his  rifle  under  his 
arm  and  strike  out  in  search  of  wild  game.  Rabbits,  squirrels, 
pheasants,  and  wild  ducks  and  turkeys  abounded  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home.  No  more  rigid,  fatiguing  drills  with  the  militia 
company.  Instead  he  was  at  liberty  to  court  the  satisfaction 
of  bringing  home  the  proof  of  his  consummate  marksmanship. 

Surely  Jacob  King  had  many  reasons  to  be  happy.  Once 
again,  after  nearly  a  decade  of  anxiety  and  agitation,  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  simple  joys  of  the  bucolic  life  was  possible. 


7. 


About  this  time  an  incident,  involving  Jacob’s  brother 
Godfrey,  occurred,  which  was  retold  with  gusto  for  generations. 

But  first  it  should  be  noted  that  Godfrey  King  had  become 
a  very  prosperous  farmer,  his  plantation  being  one  of  the 
largest  in  all  of  Manchester  Township.  His  family,  quite 
typically,  was  also  large.  Christina,  his  good  wife,  had 
borne  him  eight  children  --  three  boys,  five  girls.  [Both 
Godfrey  and  Jacob  married  Into  the  same  freindshaft.  Christina 
was  the  daughter. of  Philip  and  Margaret  Ziegler  and  Catherine, 
Jacob  s  second  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
Ziegler.  Further  substantiation  of  the  prevalence  of  inter- 
family  marriages  is  the  fact  that  both  Margaret  and  Anna  were 
Schmidts  prior  to  their  respective  nuptiaisTJ 
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During  the  latter  period  of  Christina  King’s  regularly 
recurring  motherhood,  her  husband  served  three  one-year  terms 
(beginning  in  1775,  1776,  and  1778)  as  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
for  York  County.  Also,  during  the  war  years,  he  served  as  a 
private  in  the  Third  Company,  Seventh  Battalion  of  York  County 
militia. 

It  was  in  December,  1786,  that  Godfrey  King  became  the 
cynosure  of  all  comment  in  these  parts,  for  that  was  the  month 
in  which  his  neighbor,  Jacob  Bixler,  adamantly  refused  to  pay 
his  taxes.  For  his  role  as  leader  in  the  ensuing  insurrection, 
Godfrey  became  notorious  (or  famous,  as  the  partisan  attitude 
dictated)  throughout  the  county, 

Whether  there  was  a  grain  of  justification  in  Herr 
Bixler's  refusal  or  whether  it  was  plain  stubbornness  is  left 
to  conjecture.  But  the  outcome  was  tnis:  The  tax  collector 
arbitrarily  seized  the  delinquent  taxpayer’s  big  'brown  cow  and 
drove  it  into  town.  By  broadside  and  the  vocalizing  of  the 
town  crier,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  creature  would  be  offered 
at  public  sale  on  a  certain  day  and  the  proceeds  would  be  applied 
toward  settlement  of  the  unpaid  taxes. 

I 

Among  Bixler’s  friends  tempers  flared,  chief  among  these, 
Godfrey  King’s.  When  auction  day  arrived  the  aroused  neighbors 
of  Jacob.  Bixler  armed  themselves  with  pistols,  clubs,  and  swords. 
With  Godfrey  King  and  his  son  Philip  in  the  fore,  the  angry 
mob  hastened  toward  York.  The  news  of  their  approach  spread 
like  wildfire.  Townsmen,  similarly  armed,  gathered  just  in 
time  to  thwart  the  mob’s  violent  intentions. 

When  the  irate  citizens  of  Manchester  Township  stormed 
down  North  George  Street,  they  were  met  by  the  equally  irate 
townsmen.  The  free-for-all  fight  between  the  opposing  forces 
was  ferocious,  but  brief.  One  of  the  York  residents,  Henry 
Miller  (who  had  been  a  colonel  under  Washington)  struck  a  tremen¬ 
dous  blow  with  his  sword  at  one  of  the  insurrectionists. 

Adroitly  the  fellow  side-stepped;  the  sword  crunched  harmlessly 
into  a  wagon  tongue.  The  gash  it  made  was  an  inch  deep. 

During  these  desperate  minutes  the  air  crackled  with 
profanity.  But  the  townsmen,  undoubtedly  superior  in  numbers, 
were  not  to  be  intimidated.  Soon  aware  of  the  futility  of 
continuance,  the  rioters  disbursed  rather  shame-f acedly. 

The  insurrection  inspired  by  a  cow  had  ended. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  disturbance 
— this  supremely  neutral  bovine  --  was  loose  on  the  streets. 

In  the  commotion  the  rope  around  its  neck  had  been  severed. 

The  following  month  the  instigators  of  the  disturbance, 
Godfrey  King  and  son  Philip  among  them,  were  summoned  to  appear 
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in  York  before  the  court.  What  could  they  say  to  excuse  an 
action  so  contemptuous  of  law  and  order?  Clearly  self¬ 
justification  was  an  untenable  position;  doubtless  the 
sentence  of  the  court  was  no  more  than  they  expected.  Every¬ 
one  of  the  arraigned  men  was  promptly  fined  and  roundly 
censured. 

There  is  an  ironic  postcript  to  this  story.  The  hub 
of  the  revolt  had  been  the  protestations  by  Godfrey  and  the 
others  against  the  tax  collector,  who  was  only  doing  his  duty 
as  he  sa w  it.  Two  years  later,  as  it  turned  out,  Godfrey  King 
himself  was  chosen  Tax  Collector  of  Manchester  Township. 
Remembering  his  own  impulsive  reaction  in  the  recent  past, 
the  new  collector,  one  would  assume,  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  tact  in  handling  recalcitrant  taxpayers. 

The  "cow  insurrection"  was  not  Godfrey  King*s  first 
scrape  with  the  law,  however.  Exactly  twenty  years  earlier 
(January,  l?b7)  accused  of  stealing  a  horse,  he  stood  before 
a  sober-faced  jury  of  his  fellow  countians. 

This  was  a  grave  matter;  in  those  times  punishments  were 
often  inordinately  severe  even  for  minor  felonies.  Men  were 
whipped  at  the  post  for  the  theft  of  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  even  a  handkerchief.  When  the  floggings  ceased  their  backs 
were  criss-crossed  with  stark  welts  from  which  patches  of  lacer¬ 
ated  flesh  hung  loosely.  Thieves  brought  before  clemency-minded 
juries  were  sentenced  to  the  extreme  discomfort  and  indignity  of 
the  stocks  during  the  day  and  the  squalor  of  the  jail  at  night. 
For  those  found  guilty  of  a  second  act  of  robbery,  death  by 
hanging  was  the  likely  verdict.  Colonists  gathered  to  witness 
public  executions,  not  only  of  murderers  and  arsonists  but  also 
those  robbers  who  had  violated  their  second  chance.  Morbidly 
fascinated,  the  crowd  watched  as  the  cart  was  driven  out  from 
under  the  condemned  criminal. 

* 

As  England  still  ruled  the  American  Colonies  at  the  time 
of  Godfrey!s  trial,  the  true  bill  against  him  was  captioned: 


THE  KING 
vs. 

GODFREY  KING 

It  was  one  King  against  anotherl  Allegedly  the  defendant 
had  stolen  a  horse,  the  property  of  one  Robert  Rosebrough, 
on  the  previous  Christmas  Day.  The  Indictment  specified 
the  missing  animal  as  “One .Dark  Brown  Mare  of  the  Price 
of  Twenty  Two  pounds  Lawful  Money  of  Pennsylvania". 

Godfrey  pleaded  innocence  of  the  crime.  Following  his 
testimony  and  the  contradictory  statements  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  jury,  in  due  course,  announced  their  verdict:  Not  Guilty. 
With  Godfrey*  s 
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vindication  and  the  collapse  of  the  possible  stigma  of  horse- 
thievery  on  the  family  name  (whether  deserved  or  only  legally 
imputed)  the  whole  King  clan  could  breathe  much  more  easily. 

But  v/hat  did  happen  to  Mr.  Rosebrough*s  brown  mare? 

Was  it  stolen  or  did  it  merely  stray  away?-  And  why  was  Godfrey 
implicated  in  the  first  place? 
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By  purchases  in  1787  and  1789  the  land  holdings  of  Philip 
J.  King  were  more  than  doubled.  On  April  10  of  the  former 
year,  by  land  warrant,  he  gained  possession  of  fifty  acres. 

The  following  month,  on  May  lip,  by  patent  signed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  he  added  sixty-two  acres  more  --  a  part  of  the  St. 
James  tract  ---  to  his  expanding  domain.  From  the  estate 
Jacob  Rudisilly,  on  June  1,  1789,  his  lands  were  further 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  two  hundred  acres  at  a  cost 
1200  pounds.  This  transfer  included  a  water  right  —  a 
feature  indispensable  to  any  future  contemplation  of  a  mill. 
Altogether  Jacob® s  acreage  in  Manchester  Township  now  exceeded 
five  hundred.  Meanwhile  he  had  acquired  a  vested  interest 
in  three  tracts  of  land  in  distant  Westmoreland  County. 

This  transaction,  vague  in  all  other  details,  was  negotiated 
by  the  prominent  York  attorney,  Samuel  Johnston. 

As  a  colonist  under  King  George  and  as  a  citizen  of  the- 
new  republic,  Jacob  King  had  done  well.  By  industry  coupled 
with  thrift  he  nad  amassed  a  considerable  estate  in  the  twenty- 
six  years  since  his  first  marriage  in  1763. 
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years  had  been  highlighted  by  the  marriages  of 
kin  and  the  baptisms  of  their  progeny;  they  had 
ned  by .  the  funerals  for  the  intimate  ^departed. 

denominator  for  all  such  occasions,  contrastingly 
grief-laden,  was  the  officiating  minister.  Regardless 
1 ic it  ^  emotional  import  of  the  event,  the  honorarium 

.  Yaried  little  one  dollar  (or  its  equivalent  in 
m]  was  customary.  ["Ministers  were  not  yet  paid 


ries;  they  existed 
This  was  generally 


solely  on  the  generosity  of  their 
the  case  for  school  teachers. 


One  by  one  the  older  children  of  Jacob  King  were  reachina 

eldest  sonC°Yrnh?  ^  n’ar,rying>  leavln9  the  family  home.  The 
thereafter* he aCf nr, S  aamesake>  carried  about  1?89,  and  soon 
) 1  *  too,  became  a  miller  of  grain,  establishinn 

his  own  successful  business  at  a  location  „  t  c  s 
nearer  to  the  town  of  York  than  his  father-s  mill 
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Undoubtedly  Jacob  the  Elder  was  proud  of  his  son's 
initiative,  proud  that  he  would  independently  seek  his  awn 
fortune  in  the  occupation  he  had  learned  at  his  father’s  hands. 
One  assumes,  moreover,  that  the  father  looked  with  favor  on 
all  of  his  children.  The  fact  that  none  of  his  children  had 
had  even  a  smattering  of  formal  education  (as  is  likely,  at 
least  during  Jacob’s  lifetime)  did  not  affect  his  confidence 
that  everyone  of  them  would  find  a  useful  and  happy  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  their  adult  lives. 

There  were  schools  in  York.  Parochial  schools  had  been 
in  existence  since  1 74-3  and  the  York  Academy  was  founded  in 
1787«  But  these  were  separated  by  four  miles  of  poor  roads 
from  the  King  home.  Assuredly  Jacob  and  his  wife,  like  most 
parents  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  their  farms,  had  an 
abiding  respect  for  “school  learning15,  but  they  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  of  vital  importance  in  the  practical  sense.  The 
children  in  these  families  learned  by  the  empirical  method  of 
seeing  and  doing.  Consciously  they  imitated  the  procedures  of 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  while  involuntarily  they  were  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  meaning  of  every  facet  of  their  environment. 

They  were  instructed  in  matters  of  faith  (church  attendance 
was  habitual  and  compulsory)  and,  where  the  parents  were 
capable,  they  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  cipher¬ 
ing.  Under  the  tutelage  of  their  parents  and  the  natural  world 
in  which  they  lived,  the  'children  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  King, 
as  in  virtually  ail  families  of  similar  situation,  were  receiving 
“schooling1'  which  was  ample  to  their  station  and  their  time. 

Tragically,  however,  the  three  youngest  King  children  were 
to  be. deprived  of  the  counsel  of  their  father. in  their  growing 
years.  The  last  child  of  Jacob  and  Catherine 'King— -a  daughter, 
named  Anna  Maria  —  was  born  on  August  10,  1791.  Only  a  half 
year  later  the  baby  was  left  without  a  father. 

Philip  J.  King,  in  his  mid-fifties,  drafted  his  will  on 
November  29,  1791;  it  was  probated  on  February *25  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  His  eldest  son,  Philip  Jacob,  and  his  friend  Peter 
Diehl  Were  the  designated  executors,  of  his  estate. 

Regarding  his  widow  the  will  was  explicit.  First, 
the  executors  were  empowered  to  purchase  a  widow’s  seat  in  York 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds.  Second,  she  was  to 
receive  six  hundred  pounds  annually  from  the  estate.  Third,  she 
was  to  be  given  "one  cow,  two  beds,  six  pewter  plates,. two  pewter 
platters,  two  large  pewter  basins  yJJ ,  six  pewter  spoons,  a  copper 
kettle  or  an  iron  pot  and  a  tea  kettle,  all  of  which  she  shall 
have  her  choice,  the  clothes  press  and  as  much  of  the  linens 
[sicQ  as  she  shall  choose,  and  have  need  for  herself  and  small 
chi ldren" , 
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On  the  purchase  of  a  life  estate  in  York  for  Catherine 
King,  the  executors,  at  their  permissive  discretion,  trans¬ 
gressed  the  price  stipulated  in  the  will,.  For  the  one-story 
house  purchased  as  a  widow's  seat  plus  a  barn  and  stable, 
they  paid  180  pounds  to  the  previous  owners,  Weyrich  and 
Margaret  Bentz*  The  executors  had  acted  promptly;  the  sale 
of  this  property  was  consummated  on  March  17,  less  than  three 
weeks  after  the  will  haa  oeen  probated,,  Three  days  later  all 
right  of  dower,  except  that  wnich  was  specifically  in  her 
husband's  will,  was  settled  for  the  consideration  of  twenty 
poundso -  All  too  soon,  perhaps,  the  day  came  for  Catherine 
King  to  leave  the  cnerished,  familiar  scene  of  her  married 
life,.  But  the  children,  constantly  importuning  for  attention, 
distracted  her  from  any  antipathy  toward  moving  which  she  might 
have  had*  House-keeping  and  child-raising  were  soon  resumed 
in  the  new  location*  There  in  York  the  widow  King  lived 
for  thirty-four  years  until  her  death  in  1026  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven* 

Henry,  the  second  son  of  the  deceased,  inherited  his 
father's  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  together  with  fifty  acres 
of  land  on  which  they  stood*  (The  eldest  son,  as  previously 
mentioned,  was  already  operating  his  own  mill*)  To  be 
equitable  to  the  other  eight  children,  it  was  directed  in 
the  will  that  for  his  inheritance,  Henry  should  make  an  initial 
payment  of  l50Q  pounds  to  the  estate,  I4.OO  pounds  after  the 
first  year,  and  100  pounds  yearly  thereafter*  Adam,  Peter 
and  George  were  granted  equal  shares  of  the  land  owned  in 
Westmorelartd  County*  Further*  a  bequest  of  fifty  pounds  was 
made . to  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  YorkoAnd  lastly,  it  was 
Philip  J*  King's  wish  that  all  remaining  real  and  personal 
property  be  sold  at  public  sale  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
equally  to  hi^  nine  children,  with  the  one  exception  that 
his  eldest  son,  Philip  Jacob,  receive  an  additional  120 

pounds,  part  of  which  he  had  received  prior  to  the  date  of 

the  will*  » 


On  leap-year  day,  February  29,  1792,  the  public  sale, 
vendue,  v/as  announced  in  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  and  York 

proper tTiT~wc re“ d e 's c rl be^  ’  the 
at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement; 
of  the  deceased  was  omitted  entirely. 
-  -  -  name  was  not  real ly  necessary: 

surely  everyone  in  the  community  knew  that  Philip  J*  King 
was  the  executor  for  his  father*  In  the  first  week  of  May 
•  two  approximate !y  two  hundred  acre  "plantations1*  described 
/  V  Wrre  SOld"  Barnet  Bentz  bought  one  of  them 

remaining  one?  ’  90  a“ert  PaId  l'*52  pounds  for  the 


or 

General  Advertiser*  The 
executors  names  appeared 
but,  curiously,  the  name 
But  then,  mention  of  his 


Thus  the  material 
into  other  hands*  And 
passed  the  far  greater 
helped  to  forge* 


possessions  of  Philip  J* 
into  other  hands,  other 
legacy  of  the  American  f 


King  passed 
generations, 
reedom  he  had 
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Carter  and  Glossbrenner,  in  their  History  of  York  County, 
published  in  l83lp,  wrote  very  aptly:  uIn  those  days  there  were 
men  here,  of  broad  breast  and  firm  step,  who  feared  no  power 
and  bowed  to  no  dominion. This  appraisal  is  unequivocally 
merited  by  the  members  of -Continental  Congress  who  me  in  York 
Town.  Hancock,  Adam,  Morris,  Lee,  Sherman,  Gerry,  Laurens.... 

It  is  also  applicable,  and  in  undiminished  degree,  to  the  members 
of  the  York  County  Committee  of  Safety;  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  local  militia  as  well  as  the  men  from  York  who  served  in  the 
Continental  Army,  and,  in  truth,  to  ail  people  here  of  a  fervent  and 
constant  patriotic  spirit. 


1959 

York,  Pa. 
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THE  KINGS  OF  YORK  COUNTY: 


Pioneers,  Patriots,  and  Papermakers 


Part  III  -  Philip  Jacob  King,  the  Younger 


*S 


RICHARD  SHUE 


9qB<r  b.iB  aioir*  z  :a$cioi  i 


PHILIP  JACOB  KING,  THE  YOUNGER.  .  . 


Shaded  by  towering  trees  the  huge,  brick  mansion  house  built  by 
Philip  Jacob  King  in  1812  stands  today.  The  street  on  which  it  faces 
King ! s  Mill  Road  perpetuates  the  name  of  its  original  owner.  Of 
Nicholas,  his  grandfather,  and  Philip  Jacob,  his  father,  only  documentary 
evidence  remains  to  testify  to  their  lives  and  achievements.  But  of  the 
younger  Philip  Jacob,  his  home,  noble  in  design  and  massive  in  its  pro¬ 
portions,  remains  as  a  tangible  memorial  to  his  successful  career  as  a 
papermaker,  an  occupation  vital  to  the  growth  of  the  young  nation. 

King's  Mill  Road  is  today  a  busy,  macadam  thoroughfare  in  the 
center  of  York,  Pennsylvania;  in  Jacob  King's  lifetime  it  was  a  somnolent, 
dusty  highway  which  led  into  the  small,  prospering  town. 

The  King  home,  after  the  occupancies  of  successive  mill  owners  and 
superintendents,  became  in  1917  the  offices  of  the  Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper 
Company.  As  such  it  is  in  use  today. 

The  conversion  was  made  with  minimum  alteration  of  the  interior. 

The  fireplaces  and  even  the  original  hardware  were  retained. 

In  external  appearance  the  building  now  stands  five  feet  higher  above 
the  ground  level  than  when  it  was  built.  The  whole  building  was  raised 
7-1/2  feet  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  basement  of  adequate  height  for 
offices  and  a  conference  room.  (Fill  ground  accounts  for  the  remaining 
2-1/2  feet.  ) 

A  highly  gratifying  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  building  at 
that  time  was  the  removal  of  the  front  porch  (an  incongruous  Victorian  * 

addition)  and  the  conscientous  restoration  of  the  original  facade.  White 
pilasters  and  elliptical  pediment  now  encase  the  central  doorway  of  this 
stately  example  of  Georgian  architecture.  The  three  dormer  windows 
are  similarly  pedimented,  creating  a  laudable  symmetry  with  the  doorway. 
Including  the  dormers  there  are  twelve  windows  on  the  front  of  the  house 
alone.  On  all  sides,  at  every  window  on  the  first  and  second  stories, 
slatted  dark-green  shutters  hang.  Functional  originally,  their  purpose  is 
now  decorative:  to  provide  contrast  of  color  (with  the  red  brickwork)  and 
line  (with  the  squareness  of  the  windows  and  the  flatness  of  the  exterior 
walls).  From  the  gabled  roof  three  wide  chimneys  protrude  =-  one  on 
either  side  of  the  square  body  of  the  house  and  one  (above  the  former 
kitchen)  on  the  rear  wing.  With  the  exception  of  the  increased  elevation 
of  the  house  and  the  steps  to  the  front  door,  the  passerby  today  sees  the 
building  virtually  the  same  as  the  first  occupants  did. 

Now  dwarfed  and  surrounded  by  the  structures  of  a  modern  paper 
mill,  the  former  home  of  Philip  J.  King,  which  knew  the  fullness  of 
domestic  joy  and  tribulation,  now  palpitates  with  the  direction  of  a  paper- 
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making  operation  capable  of  producing  335  tons  of  paperboard  daily.  For 
Jacob  King  the  practical  measure  of  his  output  was  the  number  of  reams 
of  paper  produced.  For  him  the  production  of  four  reams  --a  mere  two 
thousand  handmade  sheets  --  in  one  day  was  considered  a  good  record. 


2. 


Maria  Barbara  and  Philip  Jacob  King  presented  their  first-born  for 
baptism  on  April  7,  1764  in  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  York.  With  them 
were  the  child's  sponsors,  Elizabeth  and  Martin  Cronemiller,  his  aunt 
and  uncle.  The  Reverend  Nicholas  Hornell  performed  the  holy  ablution, 
christening  the  infant  of  six  weeks  Philip  Jacob.  Solemnly  gathered  at 
the  baptismal  font  the  Kings  and  Cronemille rs ,  attentive  to  the  admonitions 
in  the  service,  vowed  that  the  boy,  named  for  his  father,  would  receive  a 
Christian  upbringing. 

The  baptismal  record  states  that  Philip  Jacob  was  born  on  February 
24,  1764.  This  differs  by  one  day  with  the  date  of  February  2  5  (probably 
correct)  on  his  tombstone.  Occasionally  ministers,  in  arrears  with 
their  record-keeping,  did  err. 

Young  Jacob,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  devotedly  trailed  his  father 
around  the  King  farm  in  Manchester  Township.  Like  every  farm-bred 
boy  in  that  brief  span  before  being  expected  to  join  in  the  hard  work,  he 
was  fascinated  by  the  multifarious  tasks  which  to  his  father  were  routine. 
To  the  boy  the  world  he  knew  was  wondrous:  the  countless  heads  of 
wheat  were  his  gold;  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  whirring  of  locusts  his 
summer  symphonies;  the  May  blossoms  of  the  tulip  tree,  all  yellow  and 
tabbied  red,  his  revelation  of  beauty.  To  him  each  firefly,  glowing 
intermittently  in  the  still  night  air,  was  a  minor  miracle. 

When  he  was  seven  his  father  became  a  miller.  His  uncle  Martin, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  that  occupation,  had  died,  and  the  widow,  his 
father's  sister,  was  disposed  to  sell  the  grist  mill. 

At  an  early  age  the  boy  began  helping  his  father  in  the  new  venture. 
At  first  he  did  errands  and  small  jobs  around  the  mill.  Then,  as  he  grew 
taller  and  stronger,  young  Jacob  shared  in  the  unloading  of  grain  and  the 
subsequent  loading  of  flour  and  feed  into  the  farmers'  horse  -  or  oxen- 
drawn  wagons.  Under  his  father's  guidance  over  the  years,  he  would 
learn  every  aspect  of  the  miller's  trade;  not  only  the  physical  work,  which 
toughened  the  muscles  and  calloused  the  hands,  but  the  subtle  practice  of 
dealing  with  all  kinds  of  customers. 

As  the  boy  grew,  so  did  his  family.  After  him  a  sister,  Elizabeth, 
was  born.  Then  Henry.  ...  In  all,  there  would  be  ten  brothers  and 
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sisters,  of  which  three  are  known  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  father's 
second  wife,  the  former  Maria  Catherine  Ziegler.  To  her  step- children 
this  marriage  meant  the  fulfillment  of  their  need  for  maternal  care;  her 
presence  mitigated  the  anguishing  loss  they  sustained  in  the  death  of  their 
mother.  This  mournful  event  and  the  subsequent  remarriage  of  their 
father  occurred,  it  is  reasonably  established,  between  1778  and  1782, 
while  the  colonies  were  at  war  with  England. 

The  younger  Jacob  was  only  eleven  when  in  177  5  the  first  York 
County  troops  marched  to  Boston,  the  seat  of  the  recent  open  defiance 
against  British  authority.  But,  with  the  revolution  dragging  through 
eight  years,  he  was  eligible  for  a  relatively  brief  period  of  military  duty 
before  its  conclusion.  In  1782,  the  year  before  the  formal  declaration  of 
peace  by  General  Washington,  the  eighteen-year  old  Jacob  entered  the 
local  militia,  serving  as  a  private  under  Captain  Simon  Kopenhafer.  Al¬ 
though  combat  had  virtually  ceased  that  same  year  with  the  victory  at 
Yorktown  in  October,  militia  companies  throughout  the  fledgling  states 
were  needed  a  while  longer  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizens  against 
die-hard  tories  and  to  guard  the  masses  of  British  prisoners,  of  which 
three  thousand  were  held  at  Camp  Security  near  York.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  company  to  which  Jacob  belonged  disbanded  before  the 
end  of  1783. 

To  Jacob,  an  impressionable  adolescent  in  the  war  years,  his 
father  must  have  been  something  of  an  idol.  The  elder  Philip  J.  King 
was  constantly  embroiled  in  patriotic  activity;  he  was  captain  of  a  militia 
company  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  governed  the 
security  of  York  County  and  fulfilled  the  orders  received  from  Continental 
Congress.  Avidly  the  boy  would  have  listened  as  his  father,  with  the 
authority  and  first-hand  knowledge  derived  from  his  position,  spoke  of  the 
formation  of  military  companies;  the  scarcity  of  supplies  to  equip  them; 
the  arrival  of  captured  "redcoats";  the  effrontery  of  outspoken  tories;  the 
intrique  among  the  illustrious  members  of  Continental  Congress  (then  in 
York);  the  news,  good  and  bad,  from  the  battlefront;  the  sometimes  fear¬ 
some  augury  for  the  future.  How  important  his  father  seemed  to  him. 
And  how  proudly  he  would  have  watched  him  marching  in  parades  at  the 
head  of  the  column  of  troops  under  his  command. 

Of  necessity  this  ardent  patriot  frequently  had  to  be  away  from  his 
mill.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
he  found  his  oldest  son  worthy  of  full  responsibility  for  its  operation  in 

his  absence. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  the  long-cherished  independence  a  heady 
reality,  everyone  in  York  County  happily  resumed  his  former  busy  but 
unharassed  way  of  life.  And  Jacob  King  continued  to  work  with  his 
father  until  he  became  the  owner  of  his  own  grist  mill  in  1790. 
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Meantime  Jacob  King  had  married.  His  bride  was  the  former 
Catherine  Ruth,  born  in  Berks  County  on  March  10,  1770.  From  the  date 
of  birth  of  their  first  child  it  is  inferred  that  the  marriage  took  place  in 
1788  or  early  in  1789,  when  Catherine  was  eighteen  and  Jacob,  twenty- 
four.  It  is  not  known  if  the  Ruth  family  had  moved  to  York  County  prior 
to  this  time.  If  not,  undoubtedly  the  wedding  was  held  in  Berks  County, 
some  fifty  miles  away. 

This  connection  with  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  county  arouses  spec¬ 
ulation  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  German  emigrant,  Conrad  Ruth,  sailed 
with  Jacob's  grandfather,  Nicholas  King,  aboard  the  Ketty  in  17  52.  The 
two  would  have  met  on  the  small  wave-tossed  vessel;  they  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  might  have  become  fast  friends.  These  Germans  were  not  gregarious, 
but  friendships  born  of  sharing  common  hardships  were  apt  to  endure,  even 
prompting  marriages  in  the  second  and  third  generations.  There  is  the 
further  possibility  that  the  Ruth  and  King  families  were  neighbors  in  Berks 
County  before  Nicholas  King  moved  his  family  westward  to  York  County, 
presumably  about  1757. 

In  any  event,  being  married  and  with  the  prospect  of  children  in  the 
years  ahead,  Jacob  King  would  have  looked  to  his  savings;  when  sufficient 
money  had  been  amassed  he  would  go  into  business  for  himself.  Fruga¬ 
lity  was  no  burden  for  Jacob  or  his  wife;  it  was  an  hereditary  inclination. 
Whatever  money  could  be  saved  was  saved. 

When,  in  the  fall  of  1790,  Solomon  Miller  offered  for  sale  thirty- 
five  acres  and  all  property  attached  thereto,  Jacob  and  Catherine  were 
adequately  prepared  to  buy.  The  site  was  in  Manchester  Township,  along 
the  Codorus,  and  only  one  mile  from  the  public  square  in  York.  The 
Cororus  could  be  harnessed  at  that  location  to  provide  power  enough  to 
revolve  a  heavy  mill  wheel,  which  in  turn  would  rotate  the  two  huge  stones 
used  to  grind  the  kernels  of  grain.  The  current  was  adequate  and  for 
more  depth  a  dam  could  be  constructed  across  the  stream.  Possibly  a 
vacated  grist  mill  already  stood  along  the  bank  on  this  property  at  the 
time  of  the  sale;  if  not,  Jacob  had  one  constructed.  It  is  known  that  the 
Cookis  house  (so-called  today)  stood  on  one  of  those  three  tracts  compris¬ 
ing  the  aggregate  of  thirty-five  acres.  Apparently  the  whole  property  was 
just  what  Jacob  wanted.  The  sale  was  consummated  on  October  11,  1790, 
for  a  consideration  of  2,  544  pounds  and  seventeen  pence. 

The  King  family  of  three  --a  daughter,  Anna  Maria,  had  been  born 
on  January  26  of  that  same  year  --  moved  into  their  new  home,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  Jacob  was  at  work  serving  the  farmers  who  came  to  test 
the  new  miller  in  their  vicinity.  With  the  self-assurance  gained  by  long 
apprenticeship,  he  converted  their  grain  into  flour.  Carefully,  in  the  final 
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operation,  he  bolted  the  pulverized  grain  through  silk  cloth.  Or,  if  it  was 
feed  they  wanted  for  their  livestock,  he  complied  with  their  specifications. 
His  compensation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tithe  from  his  customers.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  they  gave  him  a  prescribed  portion  of  each  load  of 
grain  brought  to  his  mill.  These  accumulating  increments  he  converted 
into  either  flour  or  feed,  carted  to  York,  and  sold. 

Philip  J.  King  was,  as  the  record  of  his  affluence  in  the  succeeding 
decades  indicate,  both  a  capable  miller  and  an  astute  businessman.  Most 
appropriately  in  one  deed  he  is  referred  to  as  a  merchant  miller.  His 
apparent  talent  for  merchandising  would  be  a  valuable  asset  when  he  added 
papermaking  to  his  activities. 


4. 


The  house  to  which  the  Kings  moved  in  1790  had  an  historic  back¬ 
ground.  During  the  Revolution  its  owner,  John  Cookis,  with  an  eye  to 
profit,  converted  this  grey  stone  farm  house  into  a  tavern.  With  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Continental  Congress,  fleeing  before  the  British  advance  on 
Philadelphia  in  1777,  York  was  at  once  overcrowded.  Every  available 
room  was  needed,  not  only  for  the  eminent  members  of  Congress  but  for 
the  swarm  of  functionaries,  opportunists,  and  military  men  who  attended 
them.  John  Cookis  could  spare  the  use  of  a  couple  of  second-story 
rooms;  but  on  the  first  floor,  he  calculated,  one  could  accommodate  far 
more  patriots  in  a  different  way.  They  would  seek  a  place  to  relax;  they 
would  be  hungry  and  thirsty;  they  would  have  money.  Consequently,  as 
at  the  Raleigh  Tavern  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  patriot  leaders  gathered 
informally  in  the  evenings  at  Cookis*  tavern  for  conviviality  and  off-the- 
record  discussions.  The  horses  belonging  to  several^members  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  were  quartered  in  his  stable. 

The  foregoing  is  certain;  the  rest  concerning  the  Cookis  house  is 
suspect.  The  Tom  Paine  legend,  for  instance.  The  story  is  that  he 
wrote  parts  of  his  inflammatory  pamphlet,  "The  Crisis,"  while  living  in 
one  of  the  second- story  rooms  above  the  tavern.  Proof  is  lacking  that  he 
even  lived  there  --  although  he  might  have,  as  he  did  come  to  York.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  after  the  hasty  retreat  from  Philadelphia,  Congress 
secreted  many  of  its  valuable  papers  in  the  Cookis  house.  Possibly  so. 
Least  plausible  is  the  rumor  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
cached  somewhere  within  its  walls.  Altogether  unsubstantiated. 

Built  by  Hermanns  Bott,  the  father-in-law  of  John  Cookis,  the  house 
had  stood  nearly  thirty  years  when  Jacob  King  became  its  owner.  Later, 
with  increasing  affiliations  in  York,  Jacob  King  and  his  family  moved 
there,  but  he  retained  possession  of  the  former  Cookis  home.  Following 
presumably  not  inconsiderable  repairs  to  the  house,  he  deemed  it  fitting 
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to  record  the  fact  by  placing  an  inscribed  stone  tablet  in  the  west  wall.  It 
stated  that  the  structure  was  built  in  1761  by  (erroneously)  J.  C.  Cookis 
and  rebuilt  by  P.  J.  King  in  1827.  [Forlorn  in  squalid  surroundings  the 
indestructible  Cookis  house  stands  in  York  todayTj 

When  Jacob  King  first  came  to  the  Cookis  house  and  began  establish¬ 
ing  his  own  mill,  his  brother  Henry  replaced  him  at  their  father's  grist 
and  saw  mills.  Within  two  years  the  elder  Philip  J.  King  died,  and  as 
was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  his  second  eldest  son  gained  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  two  mills  by  making  specified  payments  to  the  estate.  What 
the  father  doubtless  did  not  foresee  in  drawing  his  will  was  that  Henry, 
unlike  his  older  brother,  would  fail  in  several  attempts  as  a  miller. 

Jacob  King  was  executor  for  his  father,  as  was  Peter  Diehl.  Even¬ 
tually,  having  attended  to  all  other  provisions  in  the  will,  they  distributed 
the  residue  of  the  estate  to  the  nine  surviving  children. 

Several  months  after  the  death  of  his  father  in  1792,  Jacob  extended 
his  holdings  across  the  Codorus  into  York  Township.  On  September  13  of 
that  year  he  paid  Samuel  Fahnestock  400  pounds  for  a  twenty-four  acre 
tract  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  and  directly  across  from  his  grist 
and  saw  mills.  The  size  of  his  family  was  increasing,  too.  After  Anna 
Maria  a  son,  George,  was  born  on  February  23,  1794  to  Jacob  and 
Catherine  King.  Three  daughters  followed  in  close  succession:  Elizabeth, 
born  on  March  5,  1796;  Salome,  November  22,  1797;  and  Lydia,  October 
27,  1799. 

In  1796  Jacob's  sister  Barbara,  not  yet  nineteen,  married  John 
Rouse,  an  esteemed  doctor,  who  was  ten  years  her  senior.  He  had  begun 
his  practice  six  years  earlier;  he  would  open  an  apothecary  shop  on  South 
George  Street  in  York  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  ^  Their  first  son, 
Luke,  also  became  a  doctor.  During  their  respective  careers  both  father 
and  son,  in  addition  to  their  general  practice,  served  as  County  Coroner 
and  ministered  unselfishly  to  the  occupants  of  the  county  almshouse. 

The  Rouses  were  known  to  Lewis  Miller,  the  prolific  York  artist 
whose  delicately-tinted  illustrations  are  today  a  treasury  of  the  people, 
great  and  humble,  and  the  events,  unique  and  commonplace,  of  his  time. 
Whimsically  he  painted  John  and  Barbara  and  their  children  relishing  their 
evening  meal  of  mush  and  milk.  On  another  occasion,  recalling  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  adolescence,  the  artist  depicted  himself  and  Luke  Rouse 
watching  the  latter's  father  amputate  a  patient's  leg  above  the  knee.  One 
sees  the  patient  wincing  with  excruciating  pain  as  the  hideous  saw  severed 
flesh  and  bone.  Again,  this  artist,  to  whom  every  happening  was  a  fit 
subject  for  his  pen  and  brush,  drew  a  vignette  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  been  cured  by  Dr.  John  Rouse.  The  legend,  written  by  Miller,  while 
omitting  the  nature  of  the  illness,  said  the  cure  had  been  effected  by  an 
internal  dosage  of  one  and  one -half  pounds  of  quicksilver! 
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In  the  spring  of  1797,  following  the  nuptials  of  Barbara  King  and 
Dr.  Rouse,  there  was  another  wedding  for  Jacob  and  his  wife  Catherine  to 
attend:  his  brother  Henry's  marriage  to  Miss  Eva  Weidner,  who,  in 

love's  recessing  of  latent  weaknesses  in  the  mate,  was  blithely  optimistic 
about  their  future  together.  But  Henry  had  already  indicated  his  mercurial 
nature;  whether  the  result  of  business  failure,  other  aspirations,  or  mere 
disinterest,  he  had  discontinued  operating  the  mills  inherited  from  his 
father.  Evidently  (as  will  be  seen)  he  sold  them  prior  to  his  marriage. 

In  existing  records  there  are  four  separate  transactions  in  which  he  bought 
and  sold  land  in  the  three  years  preceding  his  marriage.  In  these  deal¬ 
ings  one  suspects  impetuousness,  gullibility,  or  financial  distress  (later 
a  proven  malady).  For  instance,  in  1794  in  exchange  for  seven  hundred 
pounds  and  a  half-interest  in  part  of  his  land,  Henry  received  seventy-five 
acres,  which  he  sold  only  two  years  later  for  the  same  number  of  pounds 
but  without  recouping  the  half -interest  he  had  relinquished. 

About  this  time  Henry  moved  to  York  where  he  courted  Eva  Weidner. 
Whatever  his  intentions  were  in  his  seemingly  misguided  business  affairs, 
with  the  prospect  of  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  family,  he 
apparently  felt  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  occupation.  Consequently, 
he  rented  Jacob  Sitler's  grist  mill  along  Muddy  Creek  and  close  by  the 
Peach  Bottom  road.  In  his  advertisement  in  the  December  7,  1796  issue 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Herald  and  York  General  Advertiser,  he  stated  that  he 
would  be  "carrying  on  the  millering  benefits  in  all  its  branches,  and 
flatters  himself  that  all  those  who  choose  to  favor  him  with  their  custom 
shall  receive  ample  satisfaction." 

The  Kings  would  remember  other  events  in  1797  besides  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  birth  of  Salome  and  marriage  of  Henry.  Of  national  signifi¬ 
cance  Washington  concluded  his  second  term  as  President  and  John  Adams 
was  inaugurated  into  that  office.  Of  local  concern  thgre  was  a  pane- 
shattering  hailstorm  in  and  around  York  in  June  (some  of  the  hailstones 
were  the  size  of  a  "pullet's  egg".  Colonel  Thomas  Hartley  avowed)  and  the 
following  month  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  York  --  the  Kings'  church 
was  completely  gutted  by  fire. 

The  people  of  York,  and  most  particularly  the  members  of  that 
church,  were  appalled  to  see  the  aftermath  of  the  fire  which  raged  on  the 
night  of  July  5.  Of  the  church  only  portions  of  blackened  stone  walls  still 
stood.  (For  three  generations  the  King  family  attended  this  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  notwithstanding  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  few 
entries  appear  in  the  records  for  Christ  Lutheran  Church.  )  Many  of  the 
townspeople  --  Jacob  King  possibly  among  them  --  were  fatigued,  working 
till  after  sun-up  they  had  successfully  quenched  the  fires  in  more  than  a 
score  of  houses  and  barns. 

The  terrifying  cry  of  "Fire!"  echoed  through  the  empty  streets 
shortly  after  midnight.  While  everyone  slept,  the  blaze,  which  resulted 
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from  an  overheated  oven  in  the  kitchen  detached  from  the  home  of  John  Hay, 
waxed  higher,  spread  to  his  house,  stable,  and  the  adjacent  church. 

Aroused  by  the  alarm,  men,  women,  and  children  --  all  hastily  clad 
turned  out  to  help,  worked  tirelessly  in  long  bucket  brigades.  When  the 
earliest  of  them  arrived  other  buildings  nearby  already  had  been  ignited  by 
sparks  from  the  major  conflagration.  These  fires  could  be  coped  with, 
but  the  entire  church  and  certainly  most  of  the  property  of  John  Hay  be¬ 
came  a  total  loss.  Colonel  Hartley,  a  neighbor  of  Hay,  writing  of  the 
event,  wryly  noted  that  the  pears  hanging  on  his  espaliers  were  roasted. 

But  York  was  fortunate:  the  absence  of  wind  that  hot  still  night  pre¬ 
vented  a  general  devastation.  A  new  First  Reformed  Church  of  brick  rose 
on  the  site  of  the  rubbled  stone  edifice. 

The  year  of  the  church  disaster  Jacob  King,  obviously  enterprising 
by  nature,  began  construction  of  a  road  for  better  accessibility  to  and 
around  his  acres  in  York  Township.  In  part  its  course  lay  on  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  Philip  Gossler  and  Jacob  Upp.  For  the  right  to  cross  their  land, 
Jacob  King  reimbursed  his  neighbors. 

Tax  assessment  records,  available  for  1798  and  1799,  disclose  in 
detail  the  property  held  by  Jacob  King,  as  well  as  his  brother  Henry  and 
his  uncle  Godfrey.  (In  the  latter  year,  by  subdivision  of  the  original 
Manchester  Township,  their  land  therein  then  lay  in  West  Manchester 
Township.  ) 

In  1798  Jacob's  estate  comprised  thirty-two  acres  in  Manchester 
Township  and  150  acres  in  York  Township.  [jwo  purchases  of  land  have 
been  mentioned;  of  the  approximately  125  acres  unaccounted  for,  no  record 
has  been  found,  but  it  is  reasonably  concluded  they  were  acquired  after 
179(57]  On  the  north  side  of  the  Godorus  (Manchester  Township)  the  tax 
assessment  paper  containing  Jacob  King's  entry  lists  four  buildings;  the 
two-story  stone  house;  the  stone  grist  mill  (461  x  40');  a  saw  mill,  also  of 
stone;  and  a  still  house  of  brick.  Curiously,  the  seemingly  irrelevant 
data  is  given  that  in  the  King  home  there  were  thirteen  windows,  containing 
162  panes,  or  "lights"  as  they  were  then  referred  to.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  Godorus  (York  Township)  a  one-story  frame  house  (two  windows, 
seven  lights)  and  two  barns  stood  on  Jacob's  land.  This  house  was  tenant¬ 
ed  by  one  Melchior  Switzer,  who,  it  is  assumed,  did  the  farming  for  his 
employer . 

In  1799  tax  records  substantially  reiterate  the  facts  of  the  previous 
year.  It  adds,  however,  Jacob's  ownership  of  three  horses  and  three 
cows  and  describes  130  of  his  acres  in  York  Township  as  "barren  land"; 
that  is,  not  yet  made  arable. 
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[jbard  Hunter,  in  the  check  list  at  the  back  of  his  excellent  book. 
Papermaking  in  Pioneer  America,  uses  the  traditional  1798  date  as  the 
approximate  inception  of  Philip  J.  King's  papermaking  operations.  The 
tax  records,  however,  with  no  reference  to  a  paper  mill,  negate  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  1798  and  17997] 

At  this  point  the  acreage  held  by  the  unpredictable  Henry  exceeded 
Jacob's,  but  the  assets  which  would  have  been  the  most  remunerative  -- 
the  grist  and  saw  mills  inherited  from  his  father  -  -  he  no  longer  owned. 

The  total  number  of  his  acres  in  both  of  the  mentioned  townships  was  510, 
of  which  103  were  uncultivated.  His  land  being  employed  as  two  separate 
farms,  a  small  log  house  and  a  barn  stood  on  each  side  of  the  Godorus. 

His  tenant  farmers  had  the  use  of  nine  horses  and  ten  cows  collectively. 

As  previously  noted,  Henry,  the  absentee  owner,  operated  a  rented  grist 
mill  at  Muddy  Creek,  but  by  1800  he  had  quit  once  again,  returning  with 
his  family  to  the  borough  of  York. 

Incidentally,  the  valuation  placed  in  1798  on  the  property  of  Henry 
and  Godfrey  King  was,  in  both  cases,  slightly  in  excess  of  5,  000  pounds  in 
Pennsylvania  currency.  The  total  valuation  for  Jacob  King:  5,  206  pounds. 

Godfrey  King,  once  sentenced  for  rioting  and  once  acquitted  of  horse¬ 
stealing,  was  a  well-to-do  farmer.  His  was  a  large,  brick,  two-story 
dwelling.  Until  1799  he  and  one  tenant  farmer  planted  and  reaped  the 
harvest  from  368  acres.  That  year,  nearing  sixty,  he  sold  out,  moving 
to  Bottstown,  a  double  row  of  houses  immediately  west  of  York. 

A  bilingual  notice  (in  English  and  German)  had  announced  the  forth¬ 
coming  public  sale.  These  broadsides,  with  VENDUE  in  one  inch  letters 
at  the  top,  were  conspicuously  posted  in  the  town  and  around  the  county  of 
York  some  weeks  prior 'to  the  sale  --  April  13,  1799.  **  The  entire  planta¬ 
tion  was  to  be  sold.  Besides  the  land  and  buildings  the  notice  enumerated 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  and  "all  sorts  of 
distilling  and  farming  utensils  too  tedious  to  mention."  (The  making  of 
whiskey  from  grain  mash  was  commonplace;  it  was  extensively  and  profit¬ 
ably  sold  in  Baltimore.  )  The  notice  further  informed  the  reader  that 
"reasonable  credit"  would  be  extended. 

The  appointed  day  came.  The  auctioneer  directed  his  harangue  to 
the  assemblage  of  up-turned  faces.  Climaxing  spirited  bidding^one  by 
one,  the  ownership  of  the  diverse  items  changed  hands.  Undoubtedly  the 
Kings  were  among  the  purchasers. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  that  at  least  some  of  the  Kings  watched  --  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  even  marched  in  --  the  simulated  funeral  procession  in 
respectful  observance  of  the  death  of  George  Washington.  At  a  later  time 
Lewis  Miller  vividly  recreated  the  scene  in  his  full-page  illustration  of 
the  somber  cortege;  eight  marshals  at  the  fore;  the  casket  borne  by 
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pallbearers,  followed  by  a  negro  boy  leading  a  handsome  white  horse  with 
black  trappings  and  a  single  boot  symbolically  attached  to  the  saddle,  then 
the  official  mourners,  who  were  prominent  men  of  the  community;  a  band 
of  fiddlers,  flutists,  and  drummers;  and,  finally,  a  contingent  of  male 
citizenry.  The  street  was  lined  with  spectators,  all  of  the  same  sober 

mien. 

This  event  took  place  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  Industrial  Revolution  would  dynamically  transform  the  nation 
in  the  next.  And  Philip  J.  King,  although  he  plied  an  age-old  craft,  would 
take  his  estimable  place  as  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  the  initial  stage 
of  that  vast,  turbulent  movement,  which  would  elevate  to  an  astonishing 
degree  the  living  standards  of  all  Americans. 


4. 


As  the  century  began  Philip  J.  King  was  one  of  three  millers  of 
grain  in  West  Manchester  Township.  Twelve  years  ahead  --  a  second 
war  between  England  and  America  would  soon  erupt  -  -he  was,  in  addition, 
a  papermaker.  His  paper  mill  in  York  Township  was  only  a  stone's  throw 
from  his  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Codorus.  A 
narrow  footbridge,  with  a  handrail  on  only  one  side,  provided  convenient 
access  to  his  enterprises. 

The  public  announcement  of  his  latest  enterprise  first  appeared  in 
the  January  11,  1812  issue  of  the  York  Recorder,  published  weekly  by 
King  &  Lewis.  The  former  was  his  brother  Adam.  That  no  one  would 
be  uninformed  Jacob  King's  advertisement  (which  follows)  was  carried  for 
three  months,  last  appearing  in  the  issue  of  March  28. ^ 


PAPER 

A  QUANTITY  of  writing,  printing  and  wrapping 
PAPER,  of  a  good  quality,  is  now  and  will  be 
constantly  kept  for  sale  at  the  New  Paper  Mill 
near  this  borough.  Storekeepers  and  others 
will  be  supplied  agreeably  to  their  orders  - 
Apply  either  at  the  subscriber's  dwelling  in 
town,  or  at  the  mill. 

Philip  J.  King 

Now,  as  he  averred,  he  was  prepared  to  fulfill  the  diverse  paper 
needs  of  the  community. 
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As  to  the  possibility  that  Philip  J.  King  had  become  established  as  a 
papermaker  at  an  earlier  date,  and  that  the  "New  Paper  Mill"  referred  to 
was  his  second  paper  mill,  there  are  three  discrediting  circumstances. 

First:  The  earliest  entry  for  the  sale  of  a  papermaker's  mould  to 

Philip  J.  King  is  dated  May  9,  1811,  in  the  scrupulously-kept  ledgers  of 
a  Philadelphia  mould  maker,  Nathan  Sellers.  This  is  particularly  signi¬ 
ficant,  for  Sellers  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  national  scope  in  the  produce 
tion  of  high-grade  moulds  and  watermark  devices.  Some  few  papermakers 
had  brought  their  moulds  with  them  from  the  "Old  Country";  others,  also 
few  in  number,  tried  fabricating  their  own,  but  the  results  achieved  were 
markedly  inferior.  Hence,  Nathan  Sellers  had  an  undisputed  position 
which  spanned  a  half-century,  beginning  early  in  the  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  When  he  joined  the  Continental  Army  in  1776,  papermakers  in 
desperation  petitioned  Congress  that  he  "be  ordered  to  return  home  to 
make  and  prepare  suitable  moulds,  washers  and  utensils  for  carrying  on 
the  paper  manufactory."  The  petition  was  promptly  granted. 

This  indispensable  artisan,  together  with  members  of  his  family, 
made  thousands  of  moulds,  watermarks,  and  other  papermaking  appliances 
for  mills  from  Vermont  to  the  Garolinas.  An  inveterate  diarist  by  nature, 
Sellers  recorded  every  transaction  in  his  account  books.  [Now  preserved 
at  the  American  Philosophical  Society  Library  in  Philadelphia,  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  compendium  of  Early  American  papermaker  •3 

In  these  volumes  there  are  many  entries  for  sales  of  various  paper- 
making  appliances  to  Philip  J.  King.  Significantly,  the  largest  concentra¬ 
tion  is  found  among  the  records  for  1811  and  1812,  which  in  itself  infers 
that  he  was  accumulating  ample  equipment  at  the  start  of  his  papermaking 
ope  rations . 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  earliest  entry;  it  included  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  medium  vellum  mould  was  delivered  to  George  and  H. 
Irwin  on  June  26,  1811,  from  whom  Jacob  King  subsequently  received  it. 
An  authority  on  Early  American  paper  mills,  Dr.  Arthur  E.  James,  has 
verified,  in  the  cases  of  several  mills  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  delivery  date  for  the  first  mould  received  from  Sellers  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  papermaking  activity  in  that  particular  mill. 

Second:  As  late  as  November  16,  1811,  Jacob  King  was  officially 

termed  a  miller.  This  reference  appeared  on  the  deed  of  sale  for  fifty- 
one  acres,  one -half  of  a  tract  in  York  Township  which  he  had  purchased 
the  preceding  year.  The  buyers  were  John  Elgar  and  George  Shatter;  the 
price  was  318  pounds. 

Had  he  been  an  established  papermaker  at  that  time,  it  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  that  more  exclusive  term  would  have  been  applied.  Although 
he  had  undoubtedly  begun  producing  paper  --  the  newspaper  advertisement, 
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less  than  two  months  later,  states  that  there  was  a  supply  on  hand  -  -he 
still  considered  himself  a  miller  until  he  had  proved  his  mettle  as  a  paper- 
maker,  had  earned  that  reputation  in  the  community. 

Third:  Not  one  piece  of  paper  extant  bearing  a  King  watermark  can 

be  definitely  ascribed  to  a  year  prior  to  1811.  Admittedly  this  is  a  nega¬ 
tive  approach,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  among  a  number  of  examples 
found  in  widely  different  locations,  all  were  of  later  origin.  Searches  for 
King  watermarks  were  conducted  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National 
Archives,  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Company,  the  Historical  Societies  of  York  and 
Montgomery  Counties,  as  well  as  among  individuals  likely  to  possess  such 
artifacts . 

It  is  therefore  reasonably  concluded  that  the  connotations  to  "New 
Paper  Mill"  in  Jacob  King's  newspaper  advertisement  are  that  it  had  only 
recently  been  built  or  simply  that  it  was  of  more  recent  acquisition  than 
his  grist  and  saw  mills. 

What  motivated  Jacob  King  to  enter  a  new  field?  Assuredly  there 
was  an  intense  demand  for  all  kinds  of  paper  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
nation.  Certainly  this  factor  was  involved,  but  it  is  speculated  that  the 
impelling  motive  might  well  have  been  supplied  by  Jacob's  younger  brother 
Adam,  who  around  1810  launched  the  newspaper  editing,  printing,  and 
publishing  phase  of  his  career. 

Frequently  printers  were  impaled,  figuratively  speaking,  on  one  or 
both  tines  of  a  dual-pronged  impasse;  either  sufficient  rags  with  which  to 
make  the  necessary  quantity  of  paper  or  a  manufacturer  to  deliver  the 
finished  product  could  not  be  obtained.  During  the  entire  post-Revolution- 
ary  War  period  the  shortage  of  printing  paper  was  acu|e.  There  was 
scarcely  a  newspaper  which  did  not  contain  an  exhortation  for  housewives 
to  save  their  worn-out  clothing  and  household  linen,  and  to  bring  them 
"for  which  cash  will  be  given"  to  the  printing  office.  To  obtain  rags,  to 
obtain  paper  --  what  a  frustrating  adjunct  to  the  printers'  profession! 

When  unsuccessful  they  were  reduced  to  apologies.  ".  .  .the  reason  of 
his  [the  editor'^]  not  publishing  a  Paper  as  usual  last  week  was  owing  to 
being  disappointed  in  procuring  paper;  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  which 
he  used  every  exertion."  This  in  the  March  8,  1797  edition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Herald  and  York  General  Advertiser. 

In  equal  measure  writing  and  wrapping  paper  also  were  in  constant 
demand. 

And  so  --  especially  with  Adam,  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  seeking 
paper  --a  ripe  opportunity  for  Jacob.  His  brother  (for  printing  paper), 
shopkeepers  (for  wrapping  paper),  all  literate  people  (for  writing  paper)  -- 
it  was  an  ample  market.  Jacob  seized  the  opportunity. 
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In  the  only  account  book  extant  for  the  King  paper  mill,  there  are 
many  entries  interspersed  for  sales  to  Adam  King  and  his  successive  co¬ 
publishers.  It  spans  the  period  1823  to  1846,  but  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  Adam  King  had  been  a  customer  of  Jacob's  since  the  inception  of  his 
paper  business. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  in  America  had  begun  a  century  earlier. 
William  Rittenhouse,  a  papermaker,  and  a  combine  of  wealthy  sponsors, 
established  the  first  paper  mill  in  1696  near  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 
Throughout  the  colonies  others  followed  his  lead,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
all  paper  consumed  here  was  for  generations  of  English  or  Dutch  origin. 

The  British  import  duties  and  the  colonies'  non-importation  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  1760's  lent  impetus  to  the  American  industry,  the  prices  for 
all  kinds  of  paper  advancing  sharply.  But  skilled  artisans  were  all  too 
few.  Thus,  as  hostilities  with  England  began,  there  were  only  seventy 
mills  in  all  of  the  insurgent  colonies. 

Papermaking  was  a  slow,  tedious  process,  one  sheet  at  a  time; 
printers'  and  indeed  the  whole  public's  needs  could  not  be  met.  Washing¬ 
ton's  generals  wrote  him  on  scraps  of  paper  already  once-used  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side.  Soldiers  tore  up  books  for  wadding  for  their  guns. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  to  encourage  greater  domestic  produc¬ 
tion,  Congress  enacted  legislation  which  placed  a  protective  tariff  on 
paper.  According  to  a  Federal  survey  completed  in  1813  (the  year  after 
Jacob  announced  his  mill)  there  were  a  total  of  262  paper  mills  in  the 
nation.  Of  that  number,  sixty-four  mills  (roughly  one -third)  were  located 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  predominant  cluster  was  around  Philadelphia. 

Jacob  King,  as  a  newly-fledged  papermaker,  di^-  not  hold  a  unique 
position  in  York  County;  two  other  residents,  Jacob  Keller  and  Jacob 
Albright,  concurrently  practiced  the  same  craft.  Knowledge  of  their 
mills,  as  is  the  general  case  for  the  period,  is  fragmentary.  Probably 
Keller  was  the  first  producer  of  paper  in  the  county;  reputedly  he  began 
operations  in  1792.  Albright  started  making  paper  at  sometime  in  the 
opening  decade  of  the  next  century.  Both  of  these  mills  were  in  Mannheim 
Township.  Jacob  King's  mill  in  York  Township,  in  its  proximity  to  York, 
had  a  geographic  advantage  over  them  in  marketing  its  wares, 

Previous  to  the  founding  of  the  three  mills  in  York  County  by  three 
Jacobs,  this  region  received  its  paper  from  the  Hoffman  mill  in  Maryland, 
which  dated  from  1776;  the  much  older  Ephrata  mill,  established  about 
1736  in  a  community  of  Lancaster  County  Pietists;  other  more  distant 
mills;  and  abroad. 
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When  Jacob  King  opened  his  paper  mill,  the  procedures  he  employed 
were  substantially  identical  with  those  used  by  William  Rittenhouse  and 
the  colonial  papermakers.  There  had  been  one  major  improvement, 
however:  by  1800  the  rotary  beater  or  Hollander,  deriving  its  name  from 

the  country  of  its  development,  had  come  into  general  use.  Utilizing 
water  power  this  machine,  which  effectively  macerated  rags  into  pulp, 
superseded  the  ancient,  time-consuming,  hand  method.  This  consisted 
of  pounding  rags  in  a  water-filled  vat  with  a  large  mallet  or  a  battery  of 
stampers.  The  principle  of  the  new,  highly  facilitative  invention  was 
fairly  simple:  rags  steeped  in  water  were  continuously  and  repeatedly 
forced  between  the  metal  blades  on  a  revolving  cylinder  and  a  set  of  sta¬ 
tionary  blades  until,  by  the  shredding  and  beating  action,  a  uniform  pulpy 
consistency  was  obtained. 

With  a  vat  full  of  paper  stock,  a  pasty  comminution  of  plant  fibers 
suspended  in  water,  the  production  of  paper  could  begin.  The  vatman 
lowered  his  mould  (a  rectangular  wire  screen  circumscribed  by  an  oak 
or  mahogany  frame  called  a  deckle)  into  the  open  vat.  The  solution  was 
warm;  burning  charcoals  on  grates  beneath  the  vat  sustained  its  tempera¬ 
ture  at  80°  to  95°  Fahrenheit.  Withdrawing  the  mould  containing  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  stock,  the  vatman  paused  momentarily  to  allow  the  ex¬ 
cess  water  to  drain  back  into  the  vat.  Then,  holding  the  mould  perfectly 
level,  he  gave  it  a  peculiar  two-way  shake,  front  to  back  and  side  to  side, 
causing  the  myriad  fibers  to  intertwine  in  all  directions.  The  skill  with 
which  this  operation  was  performed  determined  the  quality  of  the  sheet. 

If  the  mould  was  not  held  precisely  level,  the  resulting  sheet  was  thick  at 
one  end,  thin  at  the  other.  If  the  shake  was  not  executed  just  right,  the 
sheet  thus  formed  lacked  strength,  as  the  proper  interlocking  of  fibers  had 
not  been  effected. 

Hence,  the  vatman  was  the  key-man  in  the  process.  He  was  easily 
recognized  in  any  community;  his  hands  were  red  and  puffed  (from  contin¬ 
ual  immersion  in  the  warm  stock)  and  his  shoulders  were  hunched  (from 
everlastingly  stooping  over  the  vat). 

The  second  member  of  the  team  was  the  coucher.  After  the  deckle 
had  been  removed  from  the  mould  which  held  a  uniform  thickness  of  stock 
over  its  surface,  the  coucher  overturned  the  mould  screen  onto  a  piece  of 
woolen  felt  and  pressed  firmly,  causing  the  layer  of  wet  pulp  to  adhere  to 
the  felt.  Slowly,  carefully,  he  then  lifted  the  mould  screen  and  covered 
the  wet  sheet  with  another  felt.  The  deckle  was  replaced  on  the  screen 
and  the  complete  mould  was  returned  to  the  vatman,  who  meanwhile  had 
been  dipping  another  mould. 

The  "couching'1  process  was  repeated,  each  new  sheet  being  placed 
squarely  on  the  felt  covering  the  preceding  sheet,  until  a  "post"  had  been 
completed.  A  post  consisted  of  120  to  144  sheets,  or  five  to  six  quires. 
Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  mould  and  the  thickness  of  the  paper  being 
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made,  seven  to  seventeen  posts  represented  a  day's  work.  (The  usual 
workday:  nine  hours,  beginning  at  sun-up.  )  Measured  m  a  broader 

term  the  daily  output  was  two  to  four  reams. 


The  coucher  put  a  finished  post  a  huge  layer  cake  of  paper  sheets 
interleaved  with  felts  --  into  a  cumbersome  screw  press.  Applying 
pressure  to  the  stack,  more  moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  felts. 


The  third  workman,  called  the  layboy,  exerted  great  care  m  lifting 
the  still  moist  sheets,  one  by  one,  away  from  the  felts  and  stacking  them 
on  a  conveniently  placed  table.  (Many  painstakingly  formed  sheets  were 
torn  or  irredeemably  wrinkled  while  the  novice  was  acquiring  the  requi¬ 
site  dexterity.  )  Sometimes,  for  greater  smoothness  of  finish,  a  second 
pressing,  without  felts,  was  made.  Lastly,  the  layboy  carried  the  paper 
to  the  loft,  where  it  was  hung  in  packs  over  long  poles  for  drying. 


Philip  J.  King,  it  can  be  assumed,  was  not  the  vatman  in  his  mill, 
that  position  demanded  consummate  skill,  the  result  of  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  under  an  experienced  papermaker.  Men  of  such  training  rarely  had 
capital  —  the  investment  required  for  a  one -vat  paper  mill  was  $2,  000  to 
$4,  000  --  and,  consequently,  were  obliged  to  work  for  affluent  employers. 
One  of  these  impecunious  papermakers  would  have  been  procured  by 
Jacob  King  for  his  vatman.  As  the  new  mill  was  situated  beyond  the  hub 
of  papermaking  activity,  this  may  have  involved  some  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
plishment.  Trained  papermakers  were  never  plentiful.  Perhaps  contact 
with  eastern  Pennsylvania  mills  was  necessary  to  secure  an  experienced 
workman.  With  good  fortune  he  found  one  locally.  Possibly  a  European- 
trained  papermaker  among  the  immigrants  still  flocking  into  York  County, 
or  someone  like  Fred  Roemer,  who,  much  earlier,  for  no  presently  as¬ 
certainable  reason,  discontinued  his  papermaking  career  in  New  Jersey 
and  moved  to  York  County,  where  he  switched  to  farming  as  there  were 
no  mills  in  the  vicinity. 


As  for  Jacob  King  himself,  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  he  divided 
his  time  between  his  paper,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  working  and  managing 
all  three.  It  seems  remote  that  he  learned  the  coucher' s  job  and  pursued 
it  on  a  full-time  basis;  more  likely,  he  hired  a  man  for  the  position.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  however,  he  did  become  familiar  with  all  of  the  papermaking 
operations.  He  would  have  absorbed  the  various  techniques,  assisted  the 
regular  workmen.  This  in  addition  to  the  administrative  functions: 
promoting  sales,  dealing  with  customers,  supervising  Ms  workmen,  ob¬ 
taining  needed  equipment  and  raw  materials,  keeping  records. 

It  is  speculated  that  his  oldest  son,  George,  then  eighteen,  was  as¬ 
signed  the  duties  of  layboy  when  the  mill  first  began  to  operate.  (George 
R.  Prowell  in  his  History  of  York  County  states  that  George  King  began 
working  in  his  father's  paper  mill  at  an  early  age.  ) 
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Besides  paper  for  the  York  Recorder  and  coarse  wrapping  paper 
(which  sold  for  six  to  eight  cents  a  pound)  the  King  Mill  produced  several 
kinds  of  fine  writing  paper.  Medium  and  royal  writing  paper  are  posi¬ 
tively  indicated  by  descriptive  data  included  in  entries  in  Nathan  Seller's 
account  books  for  sales  of  moulds  to  Philip  J.  King  in  1811  and  1812. 

Other  entries  are  not  determinative,  but  it  is  surmised  that  those  moulds 
were  for  the  fabrication  of  foolscap  and  demy  paper.  These  terms  (and 
several  more)  were  standard;  with  fractional  variations  among  individual 
papermakers,  they  denoted  the  dimensions  of  the  respective  sheets.  The 
sizes  of  the  four  common  kinds  mentioned  here  ranged  from  14-1/4"  x 
16-3/4"  (foolscap)  to  19-1/8"  x  24"  (royal).  Prices  varied  according  to 
quality  as  well  as  to  size;  for  example,  foolscap  of  superior  quality  would 
sell  for  more  than  demy,  a  larger  sheet,  of  inferior  grade.  Broadly 
stated,  for  the  kinds  referred  to,  the  customer  paid  from  $3.00  to  $7.00 
for  a  ream. 

Jacob  King's  cost  for  a  matched  pair  of  moulds  from  Nathan  Sellers 
was  from  $26.  00  to  $33.  00.  (It  has  already  been  shown  that  two  moulds 
were  necessary,  because  the  vatman  was  busy  forming  another  sheet  in 
one  mould  while  the  coucher  transferred  the  previous  sheet  from  the  other 
mould  to  the  felt.  )  Often  times  the  price  for  a  watermark  device  affixed 
to  a  mould  was  not  separately  listed.  In  one  transaction  between  King 
and  Sellers,  however,  the  watermark  charge,  for  the  letters  PJK  was 
itemized  at  three  dollars. 

Like  silversmiths  and  pewterers  who  had  their  individual  hallmarks, 
papermakers  identified  their  work  by  impressing  their  watermarks  in 
every  sheet  of  writing  paper.  Each  papermaker  had  his  own  characteristic 
symbol.  Although  letter  combinations  were  the  most  prevalent,  some 
watermarks  were  fanciful  —  a  plow,  a  fleur-de-lis,  a  dove.  Phxlip  J. 

King  used  his  initials  until  1820  when  he  received  the  watermark  he  had 
ordered  from  Nathan  Sellers  with  his  surname  in  capitals. 

Over  the  years  PJK,  and  later  KING,  became  a  familiar  identifica¬ 
tion  to  countless  people  within  a  wide  radius  of  the  manufacturer's  mill. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  his  watermarks  were  noticed  by  the  dispar¬ 
ate  users  of  his  product:  the  court  clerk  transcribing  legal  proceedings; 
the  young  man  in  love  inditing  verses  to  his  beloved;  the  schoolboy  languid¬ 
ly  scrawling  his  lessons;  the  mother,  with  scarcely  concealed  loneliness, 
writing  to  a  son  or  daughter  in  a  distant  place;  the  minister  recording  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  had  just  performed.  Indeed,  the  circumstances 
in  which  paper  from  the  King  mill  fulfilled  a  human  need  were  legion. 

Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  consumption  of  paper  has  ever  been  a  re¬ 
liable  index  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  progress  of  any 
people.  In  the  rapidly  expanding  economy  of  the  United  States  after  the 
War  of  1812,  paper  kept  pace,  as  the  demands  for  it  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased. 
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Along  the  Codorus  the  King  mill,  maintaining  a  steady,  high-quality 
production,  shared  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  mounting  --  the  progress¬ 
defining  --  demand  for  paper. 

5. 

As  Philip  J.  King  began  making  paper  in  his  mill,  workmen,  at  his 
direction,  began  constructing  a  new  home  nearby  for  him  and  his  family. 

The  King  mansion  house  --  for,  with  eleven  spacious  rooms,  it  was 
indeed  a  mansion  --  was  finished  in  1812.  This  is  attested  by  the  date 
stone,  set  high  in  the  gable  of  the  west  wall,  which  also  states  that  this 
magnificent  residence  was  "Built  by  Philip  J.  King  Catharine,  His  ^  if e . 

Built  of  brick,  two  and  one-half  stories  high,  of  impressive  size, 
proportion,  and  solidity,  with  admirable  doorway  and  dormers,  it  was  an 
exemplar  of  Early  American  residential  architecture. 

Georgian  in  its  interior  design  it  contained  two  square  rooms  on 
either  side  of  its  central  hallway.  These  rooms  were,  in  all  probability, 
a  formal  parlor,  a  sitting  room,  a  study,  and  a  downstairs  bedroom,  or 
"sick  room."  A  staircase  with  graceful  balustrade  rose  from  the  hallway 
to  the  second  floor,  where  an  identical  arrangement  of  four  rooms  --  bed¬ 
rooms,  in  this  case  --  prevailed.  Along  the  west  side  of  this,  the  main 
body  of  the  house,  a  wing  extended  rearward,  which  contained  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  single  long  bedroom,  ample  for 
several  children,  overhead.  (At  a  later  time  a  side  porch,  with  a  balcony 
over  it,  ran  along  the  east  side  of  this  wing.  ) 

Overlying  the  entire  second  floor  the  attic,  ribbed  with  sturdy  raft¬ 
ers,  was  cavernous  and  gloomy.  Mainly  it  was  used  for  storage.  It  did, 
however,  contain  two  small  bedrooms,  plastered,  partitioned,  each  witn 
a  mantel  and  closet  --  but  without  fireplaces  !  In  winter  how  cold  these 
rooms  must  have  been  for  the  King  children  who  slept  there.  They  would 
not  have  loitered  on  arising  or  retiring;  the  acts  of  dressing  and  undress¬ 
ing  would  have  been  accomplished  with  amazing  speed  and  facility.  But, 
in  other  seasons  how  pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  be  persuaded  to  sleep 
by  the  rhythmic  drumming  of  rain  on  the  slanted  roof. 

Besides  the  two  attic  rooms  the  only  other  room  without  a  black  iron 
fireplace,  with  a  terra  cotta  tile  base,  was,  strangely  enough,  the  dining 
room.  Obviously,  in  cold  weather  their  meals  would  have  been  consumed 
with  dispatch,  whereupon  they  would  have  sought  the  cheery  warmth  of  the 
parlor,  or  any  other  room,  where,  on  the  wrought  iron  grate,  a  log 
crackled,  glowed  ruddily. 

The  interior  construction  of  Jacob  King's  home  was  largely  of  white 
pine,  most,  if  not  all,  of  it  undoubtedly  cut  at  his  own  saw  mill.  The 
flooring,  fastened  with  narrow-headed  hand  wrought  nails,  was  of  random 
length  and  width  (some  boards  as  wide  as  twenty-two  inches).  Hand  hewn 
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beams,  joists,  and  rafters  were  secured  by  means  of  thole  pins  (slender 
wooden  pegs).  The  plastered  walls  were  supported  by  closely-spaced, 
handmade  laths.  In  the  hallways  moulding,  executed  in  a  simple  recti¬ 
linear  pattern,  reached  nearly  one -third  of  the  distance  between  floor  and 
ceiling.  The  window  ledges  were  deep.  Mantels,  of  lesser  width,  sur¬ 
mounted  the  recessed  fireplaces.  All  of  the  doors  were  artlessly  but  ef¬ 
fectively  paneled.  The  front  and  back  doors  were  equipped  with  massive 
lock  devices  and  hinges,  like  long  tapered  fingers,  overreaching  their 
entire  breadth. 

The  furniture  in  the  King  home,  while  probably  not  elegant,  would 
have  been  handsome;  well-made  by  local  craftsmen.  Some  valued  pieces 
would  have  been  made  of  lustrous  mahoghany.  A  mantel  clock  with  paint¬ 
ed  scenic  panel,  a  sofa  upholstered  in  striped  damask,  a  Turkey  carpet 
these  can  be  envisioned;  they  would  have  been  appropriate  to  Jacob's  time 
and  station.  Undoubtedly  he  had  his  favorite  wing  chair.  In  his  and  the 
other  bedrooms  the  ubiquitous  wash  stand  and  attendant  basin  and  pitcher 
were  found  close  by  the  rope  bed  with  its  turned  posts  and  feather  tick. 

Several  framed  lithographs  which  adorned  the  walls  of  Jacob  King's 
home  exist  today.  They  are  both  representative  of  their  period  and  in¬ 
trinsically  interesting.  One,  a  portrait  of  George  Washington,  was 
duplicated  in  almost  every  home.  This  particular  example  closely  re¬ 
sembles,  in  pose  and  delineation,  the  Gilbert  Stuart  likenesses.  Another 
print,  dated  1800,  is  an  amusing  caricature  of  Napoleon  astride  a  rearing 
charger.  Further,  there  are  prints  of  the  original  White  House  (before 
its  destruction  by  the  British  in  1814)  and  a  panoramic  representation  of 
public  buildings  and  monuments  in  Washington.  This  last  named  is  tinted 
in  primary  colors;  the  others  are  black-on-white . 

At  dusk,  to  illuminate  the  huge  house,  tallow  ^andles  in  sconces 
and  candlesticks  of  brass  or  pewter  were  lit.  The  flickering  rays  filter¬ 
ed  through  the  multi-paned  and  shuttered  windows,  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  forty-eight.  Along  the  public  road  and  beside  the  walk  leading 
to  the  front  door,  a  metal,  diamond-shaped  carriage  lamp  atop  a  post 
sparkled  hospitably. 

By  day  the  setting  of  the  King  home  was  tranquil,  orderly,  idyllic. 
The  road  in  front  of  it  --  winding,  shady,  and  dusty  --  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  country  lane.  Immediately  to  the  west  it  v/ound  over  a  gentle  rise, 
slanted  downward  again.  Jacob  King's  residence  lay  at  the  base  of  this 
declivity.  Two  stately  lindens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  front  walk,  and 
several  giant  sycamores  nearby  shielded  his  house  from  an  oppressive 
sun.  A  few  steps  beyond  the  kitchen  a  garden  grew,  lush  with  flowers  and 
comestibles.  Here  several  varieties  of  fruit  trees  also  yielded  their  de¬ 
sirable  produce.  Veering  to  the  right,  one  reached  the  barn,  where  live¬ 
stock  and  sundry  farm  implements  were  kept.  Passing  through  the  gate 
in  the  fence  which  delimited  the  farthermost  extent  of  the  garden,  it  was 
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only  a  short  walk  to  the  paper  mill.  From  there  one  had  only  to  cross  the 
footbridge  to  arrive  at  the  grist  and  saw  mills.  Fields  of  shimmering 
grain  and  verdant  pastureland  surrounded  this  concentration  of  productive 
facilities. 

In  short,  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  King  domain  was  compact, 
complete,  and  efficient. 

About  the  stream  which  divided  his  land:  it  was  then  picturesque,  it 
was  then  an  object  of  local  pride  and  a  source  of  satisfaction.  It  was 
clear,  placidly  flowing,  just  deep  enough  for  rowing  or  sailing  small  craft, 
ideal  for  youngsters  to  swim  in  on  hot  summer  afternoons.  Men  went 
gigging  for  the  many  kinds  of  fish  which  swam  idly  near  the  banks.  With 
their  weapon  poised  —  a  stave  with  a  small  pitchfork-like  tip  they  await¬ 
ed  the  precise  instant  in  which  to  spear  their  quarry.  This  method  had 
been  common  for  generations.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  fishermen 
began  using  nets  as  well.  The  Codorus  was  also  the  habitat  of  turtles, 
some  of  which  weighed  as  much  as  twenty  pounds. 

In  the  Lewis  Miller  sketchbooks  scenes  along  the  Codorus  are  fre¬ 
quently  found.  On  one,  a  Baptist  minister,  himself  waist-deep  in  the 
creek,  is  seen  baptising  by  complete  immersion  converts  to  his  faith. 
Another,  a  full-page  view  in  pastel  coloring,  shows  Jacob  King's  grist 
mill  in  the  background.  It  is  simply  captioned  "Island,  Codorus  Stream, 
1807."  Like  so  many  of  Miller's  drawings  it  is  the  artist's  poignant  re¬ 
miniscence.  A  note  beneath  this  drawing  verifies  its  later  origin:  "Since 
the  flood  of  1817  and  22  the  water  and  stream  has  a  difexent  [sic]  course, 
all  the  little  islands  and  trees  on  them  are  swept  away." 

This  scene  before  the  destructive  floods  has  a  pastoral  quality,  re¬ 
dolent  of  the  easy-going  life  in  nature  advocated  by  Jeaa  Jacques  Rousseau. 
A  group  of  handsomely  attired  men  and  women  are  strolling.  They  pause 
to  look  around,  to  converse.  The  men  sport  black  silk  hats  and  canes, 
the  women,  parasols.  Several  small  boats  with  diminutive  sails  glide  by. 
Facing  a  straw  target  an  archer  draws  his  bow.  A  dog  scampers  across 
the  island.  A  band  of  militia,  in  their  red  and  blue  dress  uniforms  and 
with  shouldered  muskets,  stand  inspection  before  their  mounted  officer. 
Across  from  the  island,  on  the  near  shore,  two  lovers  keep  their  tryst. 
Aloof  from  the  others  they  sit  on  a  grassy  bank  with  their  arms  around 
each  other.  In  the  distance  a  few  couples,  having  crossed  the  arched 
bridge  over  Jacob  King's  mill  race,  wander  through  the  woods. 

Such  then  were  the  diverse  activities  along  the  Codorus,  which  turn¬ 
ed  the  mill  wheels  for  Jacob  King,  providing  power  for  the  grinding  of 
grain  and  both  power  and  clear  water  for  the  making  of  paper.  Indicative 
of  industry  underway,  the  race  at  each  of  these  mills  surged  with  the  re¬ 
routed  water  of  the  beneficient  Codorus. 
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The  elated  King  family,  moving  from  York  to  their  splendid  new 
home  in  1812,  then  numbered  eight.  A  reckoning  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  prior  to  1800  has  been  given;  it  is  therefore  now  in  order 
to  trace  the  events  of  the  succeeding  dozen  years  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
paper  mill  and  the  completion  of  their  home. 

To  Philip  Jacob  and  Barbara  King  a  son,  Jacob,  was  born  September 
5,  1803;  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  December  10,  1805;  another  daughter, 
Barbara,  February  2,  1808;  and  still  another  daughter,  Julia  Anna,  on 
September  6,  1810.  Both  Rebecca  and  Lydia  (born  1799)  died  prior  to 
the  taking  of  the  1810  Federal  Census.  The  King's  eldest  child,  Anna 
Maria,  at  sixteen,  married  George  Kann,  began  her  own  housekeeping. 

The  wedding  was  held  May  11,  1806  at  First  Reformed  Church  in  York. 

The  preceding  year  Jacob's  sister  Barbara  and  his  uncle  Godfrey 
died.  The  former,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Rouse,  was  only  twenty-seven  at  her 
death;  the  latter,  who  had  come  to  America  as  a  small  boy,  had  prospered 
here  in  his  alloted  span  of  sixty-odd  years.  Only  five  years  earlier  he 
had  taken  a  second  bride,  a  widow,  Catherine  Eisenhart.  Following  the 
death  of  his  uncle  on  October  19,  1805,  Jacob  King  served  as  executor  of 
his  considerable  and  complicated  estate.  Nineteen  years  elapsed  before 
final  settlement  of  the  estate  and  Jacob's  release  from  his  obligation. 

Evidently  a  strong  inter-family  bond  existed  between  the  Rouses  and 
the  Kings.  After  his  wife's  death  (February  13,  1805),  Dr.  Rouse  was 
chosen  by  Catherine  King,  his  seventeen-year-old  niece,  to  be  the  legally- 
appointed  guardian  for  her  and  her  sister,  Anna  Maria,  age  thirteen.  They 
were,  at  that  time,  the  only  minor  children  of  Philip  S,  King's  widowed 
mother.  In  her  late  fifties  she  may  have  been  incapable,  for  physical  or 
other  reasons,  of  full  responsibility  for  her  children;  in  any  event  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian  was  deemed  advisable.  It  may  be  that  the 
Rouses  aided  in  the  rearing  of  the  two  girls  before  the  untimely  death  of 
Barbara,  and  afterward,  as  John  Rouse  was  not  related  by  blood,  a  legal 
sanction  was  in  order. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  close  ties  between  the  Rouses  and  Kings 
endured.  On  the  death  of  Mother  King  in  1826,  it  was  Dr.  Luke  Rouse, 
son  of  John,  who  became  administrator  of  her  estate. 

The  Anna  Maria  who  had  been  under  Dr.  Rouse's  guardianship 
(Jacob  King's  sister;  not  to  be  confused  with  his  daughter  of  the  same  name) 
married  George  Stouch  in  First  Reformed  Church  on  November  12,  1809. 
Catherine  never  married;  nor  did  Adam.  Henry's  and  Barbara's  weddings 
were  mentioned  earlier.  Of  the  remaining  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jacob 
King,  the  facts  of  their  respective  marriages  are  incomplete.  Elizabeth 
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married  a  Mr.  Pentz;  his  first  name  thought  to  be  Bernard.  George's 
wife  was  christened  Catherine  Mary,  but  her  family  name  is  missing  from 
the  records.  Neither  marriage  date  is  known.  Peter's  wife  was  chris¬ 
tened  Susanna,  and  again  church  records  fail  to  disclose  the  surname. 

Their  wedding  was  held  March  3,  1800,  in  First  Reformed  Church.  Peter 
and  Susanna  named  one  of  their  children  for  Philip  Jacob  King,  and  the 
recipient  of  this  honor  and  his  wife  were  the  proud  sponsors  for  the  infant. 

Both  Peter  and  George  were  farmers  in  Codorus  Township,  York 
County.  Jointly  in  1806  they  increased  their  individual  acreages  by  pur¬ 
chasing  four  tracts  (approximately  368  acres)  near  and  within  the  Borough 
of  Shrewsbury.  A  resounding  5,  000  pounds  they  paid  a  certain  Christopher 
Hawk  for  the  combined  parcel.  But,  after  awhile,  George  was  smitten, 
like  many  another,  with  the  irrepressible  urge  to  migrate  westward. 

Acceding  to  it  (at  some  time  after  1810)  he  and  his  family  said  their  solemn 
or  tearful  goodbyes  and  climbed  onto  the  canvas  covered  wagon,  crammed 
with  the  sum  of  their  material  possessions.  Their  destination  --  Rich¬ 
land  County,  Ohio.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  George  King's  family  ever 
returned  to  York  County,  but  they  undoubtedly  maintained  correspondence 
with  their  kin.  Supporting  this,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Peter  King,  years 
later,  journeyed  to  the  same  far-off  county  to  be  married. 

Henry  King  was  the  antithesis  of  his  faux  resolute,  hard-working,  and 
successful  brothers.  His  dilatory  ways  had  not  altered  since  his  marri- 
age.  Something  of  a  misfit,  he  changed  his  residence  frequently,  trying 
different  kinds  of  work,  and  always  he  was  in  debt.  His  desultory  course 
is  traced  by  means  of  a  number  of  recorded  property  transactions  in  which 
he  was  involved. 

Henry  did  not  labor  long  at  the  grist  mill  on  Muddy  Creek  which  he 
had  rented;  by  the  end  of  1800  he  had  returned  to  the  tcuvn  of  York.  The 
following  year  he  turned  to  farming.  But,  apparently,  he  did  not  fare  too 
well,  for  he  sold  seventeen  of  his  acres  that  year  and  128  acres  in  1802. 
Presumably  he  invested  the  gains  from  these  sales  in  a  grist  mill;  it  is 
definitely  established  that  by  1804  he  had  returned  to  his  former  vocation, 
operating  once  again  his  own  mill.  At  the  start  he  probably  pursued  with 
some  vigor  the  toilsome  work  of  a  miller,  but  after  awhile  his  initial  en¬ 
thusiasm  wore  thin.  And  his  debts  mounted,  so  that  that  same  year  he 
was  forced  to  sell  an  additional  116  acres  of  his  land.  Regardless  of  the 
626  pounds  thus  acquired,  his  financial  condition  worsened. 

Henry  had  lost  his  first  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  --  the  ones  inherited 
from  his  father  --  prior  to  1797.  Now,  forfeit  of  his  second  grist  mill 
was  imminent,  inescapable;  creditors  would  not  be  put  off  longer.  On 
September  24,  1805,  the  sheriff  sold  the  mill  and  the  120  acre  tract  on 
which  it  stood  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  amount  thus  accruing  to  the  im¬ 
patient  creditors  (1,  120  pounds)  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  value  of 
the  property.  After  the  sheriff  sale  little  remained  of  Henry's  once  size-  . 
able  estate. 
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Two  years  later  --  who  knows  to  what  he  turned  his  hand  in  the 
meantime?  --  Henry,  Eva,  and  the  children  left  York  County,  moved  to 
Baltimore.  Somehow  --  by  signing  his  name  to  a  promissory  note,  more 
than  likely  --  he  garnered  enough  funds  to  make  the  trip,  to  settle  his 
family  in  new  quarters,  to  start  afresh  in  a  different  venture. 

A  tavern  at  41  North  Howard  Street  lacked  a  proprietor.  To  be  a 
tavern  keeper,  thought  Henry,  perhaps  that's  my  niche. 

Optimistic  about  his  prospects,  Henry  called  on  Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
owner.  The  matter  of  rent  was  settled.  Then  Henry  stocked  the  expect¬ 
ed  foods  and  beverages,  opened  promptly  the  centrally-located  establish¬ 
ment  for  public  patronage. 

He  and  his  wife  Eva  became  acclimated  to  the  long  hours  of  dispens¬ 
ing  rum,  whiskey,  Madeira,  small  beer,  and  sweet  beer  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.  Punch  made  with  West  Indian  rum  was  quite  popular.  Also  much 
favored  was  sangaree,  a  concoction  of  two  parts  water  with  one  part 
Spanish  wine,  to  which  sugar  and  nutmeg  were  added.  And,  of  course, 
Henry  catered  to  the  unflagging  appetite  of  Baltimoreans  for  the  delicacies 
of  the  Chesapeake;  Chincoteague  oysters,  blue-point  clams,  mussels, 
crabs,  and  a  variety  of  fish. 

In  their  favorable  location,  applying  diligence  to  their  business, 

Henry  and  Eva  should  have  prospered.  Barring  this  was  Henry's  penchant 
for  financial  mismanagement.  In  1811,  after  the  death  of  Eva's  father, 
she  and  her  husband,  hard-pressed  for  cash-in-hand,  assigned  a  part  in¬ 
terest  in  the  decedent's  estate  to  Adam  King  for  125  pounds. 

The  receipt  book  belonging  to  Henry  King,  with  entries  between  1802 
and  1815,  is  preserved.  In  it  his  many  and  sundry  creditors  notated  all 
payments  received.  An  examination  of  those  faded  pages  discloses  the 
debtor's  frequent  tardiness  on  meeting  his  obligations. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  York,  Philip  J.  King  was  buying  more  land  and 
subsequently  selling  a  part  of  it.  On  November  7,  1806,  for  380  pounds 
he  bought  6-1/2  acres  in  West  Manchester  Township  from  the  executors  of 
the  Jacob  Kern  estate.  On  April  5,  1810,  as  high  bidder,  he  acquired  102 
acres  in  York  Township  at  a  sheriff's  sale.  The  next  year  (as  noted  ear¬ 
lier)  he  sold  one-half  of  that  tract,  one  presumes  at  a  worthwhile  profit. 

Jacob  King's  estate  then  approximated  250  acres.  This  was  sub¬ 
stantial;  but  he  was  greatly  surpassed  in  this  regard  by  Frederick 

Eichelberger  (nicknamed  Capenfritz)  who  was  the  largest  landowner  in 
West  Manchester  Township,  His  plantation  covered  more  than  a  thousand 
acres . 
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Jacob  King  was  engaged,  at  least  for  a  brief  span,  in  making  hemp 
as  well  as  flour,  feed,  and  lumber.  The  only  mention  of  this  activity  is  in 
the  West  Manchester  Township  tax  records  for  1804,  unfortunately  the  only 
extant  records  for  the  immediate  period. 


There  was  yet  another  activity  upon  which  the  indefatigable  Jacob 
King  embarked  prior  to  the  manufacture  of  paper:  banking.  He  was  among 
the  ten  eminent  citizens  of  York  County  who,  on  January  31,  1810,  met  at 
the  inn  operated  by  Samuel  Spangler  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  local 
bank,  the  first  in  the  county  and  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  entire  state. 

Only  the  preceding  year  Pennsylvania,  by  statute,  had  been  divided  into 
eight  districts,  each  district  being  allowed  a  single  bank. 


Informally  gathered  in  the  public  room  of  the  inn,  the  initiators  of  the 
project  (and  automatically  the  first  board  of  directors)  selected  one  of  their 
number,  David  Cassat,  a  lawyer,  to  be  their  president.  The  matter  of 
capital  stock  was  discussed  at  length  and  discount  days  were  set.  The 
minutes  for  what  must  have  been  a  voluble  session  were  brief. 

But  the  York  Bank  (for  such  was  its  official  name)  got  off  to  a  slow, 
tottering  start.  People  were  wary  of  it;  was  it  safe?  was  it  even  needed? 
We  can  handle  our  own  money  was  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  German  populace  hereabouts.  General  acceptance  of  banking  ser¬ 
vices  was  not  a  nugget  easily  wrenched  from  these  phlegmatic  people,  long 
accustomed  to  self-reliance  in  their  monetary  affairs. 


The  diversity  of  money  in  circulation  further  complicated  matters. 
Confidence  in  the  various  types  tended  to  fluctuate,  even  to  the  point  of  re 
fusal.  Since  1791,  with  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Mint,  a 
Fede ral  system  of  dollars  and  cents  was  in  use,  but  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  issued  by  Pennsylvania  were  much  more  prevalent  here  for  de¬ 
cades.  Foreign  currencies,  from  other  states  and  offier  nations,  were 
not  uncommon. 

These  complications  and  the  other  obstacles  involved  in  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  magnitude  stalemated  the  board  of  directors  for  a  long  while. 
In  fact,  more  than  three  years  passed  before  a  second  meeting  was  held. 


Disheartened  but  unvanquished,  the  lawyers,  businessmen,  and  civic 
leaders  dedicated  to  the  project  met  on  September  13,  1813  to  transact 
such  business  as  would  enable  them  (as  the  minutes  state)  to  resume  oper¬ 
ations.  The  ground  had  been  broken,  so  to  speak,  in  the  indoctrination  of 
the  public,  and  everyone  of  the  directors  had  had  time  to  fully  assess  their 
collective  problems.  Of  the  plans  laid  at  this  meeting,  most  essential 
were  those  for  securing  a  favorable  bank  location.  Also  vital,  the  mini¬ 
mum  capitalization  of  $50,  000,  prescribed  by  law,  was  arranged. 
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Within  six  months  a  house  and  lot  on  West  Market  Street  near  Beaver 
were  purchased.  The  building  was  suitably  renovated.  Banking  opera¬ 
tions  began  there  on  March  14.  1814.  [The  York  Bank  has  functioned  on 
the  same  site  to  the  present.  Its  name,  however,  was  twice  altered,  in 
1864  to  The  York  National  Bank,  and  further  elongated  to  The  York 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  in  1927.D 

Eight  months  after  opening  its  doors  the  York  Bank  was  more  than 

merely  solvent:  it  could  with  impunity  declare  a  4-1/2  %  ’ 

Philip  J.  King  and  his  colleagues  had  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  people 

and  their  own  internal  problems. 

The  York  Bank  would  continue  to  grow,  to  flourish. 


7. 


In  close  succession  the  last  child  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  King  was 
born,  the  mother  died,  and  the  father  remarried. 


Henry,  born  February  7,  1813,  was  their  tenth  child  of  which  there 
is  absolute  verification.  A  handwritten  list  in  the  files  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  York  County  discloses  two  additional  children,  both  name 
Catherine.  The  list  is  unidentified  as  to  source  or  author;  but,  as  it 
coincides  on  all  particulars  regarding  the  names  and  dates  of  the  other 
ten  children,  it  appears  veracious.  In  sequence  these  two  daughters 
would  have  been  the  second  and  seventh  children,  their  birth  years  being 
1792  and  1801.  As  there  are  no  baptismal  records,  they  probably  live 

only  a  brief  time. 


Accepting  the  unidentified  list,  Catherine  King  bore  nine  daughters 
and  three  sons  in  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  Of  the  daughters  five 
did  not  reach  maturity.  The  proportion  of  tragic  loss  sustained  by  the 
Kings  was  not  unusually  high;  few  families  were  spared  multiple  deaths 
among  their  offspring.  So  many  did  not  survive  the  rigors  of  inexpert 
delivery,  so  many  were  ravaged  beyond  help  by  pneumonia,  smallpox, 

scarlet  fever.  .  .  . 


Due  no  doubt  to  the  combined  debilitating  effect  of  nearly  incessant 
child-bearing  and  the  inordinate  amount  of  physical  labor  which  was  their 
lot,  women  then  had  a  much  shorter  life-expectancy  than  men.  It  may  be 
more  than  coincidence  that  Catherine  King,  at  forty-three,  died  only  ten 
months  after  giving  birth  to  Henry.  She  had  been  allotted  only  a  short 
while  to  live  at  the  spacious  new  house,  which  surely  must  have  been  to 
her  a  source  of  joy,  pride,  and  contentment. 
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Soon  a  new  mistress  came  to  the  mansion  house  near  the  paper  mill. 
On  March  8,  1814,  exactly  three  months  after  his  wife's  death,  Jacob  King 
married  Christina  Miller.  His  bride,  kneeling  beside  him  in  First 
Reformed  Church  that  day,  was  forty-seven,  three  years  younger  than 
himself.  On  joining  the  large  family  she  would  have  sought  first  accept¬ 
ance,  then  endearment  from  the  seven  children  then  occupying  the  King 
home.  In  all  likelihood,  in  the  course  of  time,  she  succeeded. 

Dated  in  the  month  of  Jacob's  and  Christina's  marriage,  a  promissory 
note  executed  by  brother  Henry  is,  by  a  remote  chance  of  preservation, 
still  in  existence.  In  Henry's  scrawling  hand  it  records  his  pledge  to  re¬ 
pay  the  $231.00  received  from  a  John  Graham.  One  wonders  (and  has  his 
doubts)  if  the  pledge  was  ever  fulfilled. 

The  following  year  three  Baltimore  lawyers  were  pressing  Henry  for 
payment  of  the  delinquent  rent  on  the  tavern  he  and  his  wife  operated.  The 
amount  owed  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  property  owner,  was  $150.  This 
predicament  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1815.  It  is  not  known  if  Henry  paid 
all,  part,  or  none  of  his  debt;  but,  by  the  following  spring  he  had  removed 
himself  and  his  family  to  York.  On  arriving  he  soon  managed  somehow  to 
open  an  inn  there,  and  (apparently  his  credit  with  the  Baltimore  merchants 
had  not  been  too  seriously  impaired)  proceeded  to  buy  food  and  spirits  from 
the  scene  of  his  recent  pecuniary  troubles.  Blithely  he  ordered  salmon 
and  Madeira  for  the  patrons  of  his  inn  near  the  Market  House.  At  the 
bottom  of  one  bill  of  sale,  the  Baltimore  vendors  explained  an  omission  on 
their  recent  delivery:  "No  pickled  oysters  to  be  had." 

Incidentally,  this  communication  and  others  were  addressed  simply: 

Henry  King 
Innkeeper 
York  Town 

In  the  common  practice  of  the  time  these  letters  did  not  come  in  envelopes; 
they  had  been  simply  folded  with  the  blank  side  out,  addressed,  and  sealed 

with  wax. 

Two  years  after  Henry's  return  to  York,  his  speckled  career,  as 
miller,  farmer,  and  innkeeper,  ended.  Surviving  Jacob's  forty-eight  year 
old  brother  were  his  wife  Eva,  five  minor  children  --  and  a  pile  of  debts. 
His  assets  were  few,  the  most  consequential  of  which  were  the  inn  (where 
the  family  had  lived)  and  thirteen  acres  of  hill  land  in  Manchester  Township 
along  the  Conewago  Creek. 

To  settle  the  affairs  of  Henry's  estate,  his  brother  Jacob  and  Charles 
Barnitz  were  appointed  administrators.  Their  objective  was  to  satisfy  all 
obligations  to  more  than  a  dozen  creditors  and  to  retain  the  largest  amount 
of  funds  possible  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  children. 
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Everything,  excepting  the  basic  articles  they  would  need,  had  to  be  sold. 

In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  public  sale,  an  inventory  of  the  dece¬ 
dent's  personal  property  was  compiled.  Interspersed  on  the  several  pages 
were  these:  1  horse  -  $45.  00;  1  "milchl'cow  -  $20.00;  a  silver  service  - 
$70.00;  a  watch  -  $45.  00;  spectacles  -  $4.  50;  a  negro  wench  -  $1 00.  00. 
The  net  appraisal  amounted  to  $1,  578.  11.  The  actual  proceeds  of  the 
sale  on  February  27  fell  short  of  that  figure;  $1,  093.  15  was  realized. 

Many  of  the  relatives  of  Henry  King  were  among  the  crowd  which  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  sing-song  exhortations  of  the  cryer.  Peter  King,  for 
example,  had  the  highest  bid  ($1,25)  for  a  small  pine  table.  Jacob  him¬ 
self  became  the  owner  of  several  items,  including  a  mirror,  which  the 
inventory  specified,  in  its  functional  sense,  as  a  looking  glass. 

The  sale  of  the  inn,  two  months  later,  brought  $9,  700  to  the  estate. 
The  buyer  was  a  George  King,  most  likely  the  son  of  Godfrey.  He  de¬ 
finitely  was  not  Jacob's  son,  and  his  brother  of  the  same  name,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  had  already  departed  for  the  Ohio  Country.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  not  have  been  related  to  Henry;  there  were  other  King  families  in  the 
county.  To  the  regular  patrons  of  the  inn,  however,  lineage  was  scarcely 
more  than  an  academic  point;  their  host  was  still  Herr  King. 

Whereas  Henry,  the  late  innkeeper,  while  he  may  have  been  a  san¬ 
guine  and  well-intentioned  person,  was  basically  unaspiring,  vacillating, 
imprudent,  his  brother  Adam,  like  Jacob  himself,  exemplified  opposite 
qualities:  ambition,  perseverance,  circumspection.  If  for  no  other 

reason  than  contrast,  it  is  fitting  to  unfold  his  story  now. 


8. 

John  Adam  King  was  nineteen  years  younger  than  his  papermaking 
brother.  No  one  knew  him  as  John,  however:  he  was,  according  to  the 
circumstance,  Adam  King;  Dr.  King;  The  Honorable  Adam  Kang;  or,  by 
his  cryptic  Pennsylvania  Dutch  sobriquet,  Ulrich  Keffer . 

Aspiring  by  nature,  at  an  early  age,  Adam  read  medicine  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Dr.  Rouse.  In  those  times  tutelage  under  a  practitioner 
was  the  usual  extent  of  training  for  a  young  man  entering  the  medical 
profession.  So  it  was  for  Adam  King. 

On  horseback,  with  pills,  potions,  and  instruments  in  the  saddlebags, 
he  rode  the  city  streets  and  country  roads  alleviating  pain  or  discomfort 
wherever  he  was  summoned  and  as  best  he  could.  Often  he  was  called  too 
late,  for  opposition  to  doctors  was  widespread;  it  frequently  happened  that 
their  services  were  called  for  only  as  a  last  and  extreme  measure. 
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People  generally  relied  on  home  remedies,  such  as  various  wild 
teas,  or  quack  medicines  to  cure  the  sick.  For  minor  ailments  certain 
home  remedies  were  efficacious;  but  the  syrups  and  pills  they  bought  from 
charlatans  were  of  dubious  therapeutic  value  if  not  downright  deleterious. 
Physical  disorders  of  any  severity  --  notably  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  dystentery,  and  cholera  --  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Even 
with  timely  treatment  by  a  doctor,  they  frequently  proved  fatal.  Tragi¬ 
cally  unfortunate  was  the  then  accepted  practice  of  venesection  (blood¬ 
letting)  which,  if  excessive,  caused  or  at  least  precipitated  the  death  of 
the  patient.  On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger,  before  1800  vaccinations 
were  introduced  against  smallpox,  which  often  had  resulted  in  blindness 
or  disfigurement  for  those  who  survived  it.  Wise  were  the  parents  who, 
overcoming  prejudice  in  many  cases,  had  their  children  "waxenated"  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  pronounced  it.  The  other  childhood  scourges  -- 
measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever  --  all  exhibited  violent  symptoms, 
were  mortally  dangerous. 

For  some  years,  face  to  face  with  feverish,  bed-ridden  patients, 
young  and  old,  Dr.  Adam  King  pondered  how  he  could  restore  them  to 
health.  And  some  were  restored;  some  were  not. 

Then,  having  known  fully  the  heights  of  gratification  and  the  troughs 
of  frustration,  Dr.  King  made  an  abrupt  change  of  profession.  He  ex¬ 
changed  lancet  and  calomel  for  type -face  and  printers'  ink. 

By  April,  1810  Adam  King,  then  twenty-seven,  and  a  Mr.  Tinsman 
were  publishing  the  York  Recorder,  one  of  two  English  language  news¬ 
papers  in  York.  (A  German  newspaper  was  also  printed  there.  )  Barring 
a  lack  of  paper  the  York  Recorder  had  been  published  weekly  since  1800, 
with  Edie  &  McGlellarTasIhe  original  publishers.  When  Adam  entered 
the  publishing  field  is  not  precisely  determinable  because  of  the  gap  in  the 
available  files  between  1805  and  1809.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
tenure  of  Robert  McClellan  as  sole  publisher  continued  throughout  most  of 
this  period. 

The  partnership  of  King  &  Tinsman  was  dissolved  in  May,  1810. 

For  about  a  year  Adam  managed  the  enterprise  single-handedly,  whereupon 
Eli  Lewis  was  admitted  as  co-publisher.  This  affiliation  lasted  only  a 
year,  and  this  time  it  was  Adam  King  who  was  released. 

As  to  what  caused  these  and  a  number  of  later  partnership  dissolu^ 
tions  involving  Adam  King,  first  thought  is  that  there  were  disputes  over 
operational  policies  or  conflicts  in  temperament.  Was  Adam  difficult  to 
work  with  (facts  given  later  attest  to  a  general  popularity)  or  were  the 
departures  of  his  co-publishers,  at  least  in  some  instances,  the  result  of 
factors  --  such  as  the  inclination  to  pursue  a  different  career  --  which 
were  unrelated  to  Adam's  personality  or  the  performance  of  his  duties? 
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Whether  he  resumed  his  medical  practice  following  the  split  with 
Lewis,  or  whether  he  joined  the  staff  of  another  newspaper,  is  not  known. 

In  any  event,  seven  years  later  he  became  co-publisher  and  senior  editor 
of  the  York  Gazette,  then  in  its  third  year  of  publication  in  English.  He 
obtained  this  post  upon  the  death  in  1818  of  William  Harris,  the  founding 
publisher  of  the  English  edition.  From  then  until  1835,  Adam  King 
collaborated  with  no  less  than  five  partners.  Chronologically,  the  muta¬ 
tions  of  the  firm  name  were:  King  &  Mallo;  King  &  Abbott;  King 
Welch;  King  &  Barnitz;  and,  lastly.  King  &  Glossbrenner.  During  those 
seventeen  years  the  newspaper  was  printed  at  four  different  locations. 

Published  weekly,  the  York  Gazette  consisted  of  a  single  sheet  once  - 
folded.  The  four  pages  in  each  issue  originally  measured  10"  x  16";  were 
later  increased  in  size  to  15"  x  20-3/4"  (slightly  smaller  than  most  news¬ 
papers  today).  In  each  issue  there  was  local,  national,  and  foreign  news; 
marriage  announcements  and  obituaries  characterized  by  the  utmost 
brevity  (births  were  not  considered  newsworthy);  a  spate  of  paid  notices 
and  advertisements;  and  a  selection  of  the  mawkish  poetry  then  popular. 
Frequently  found  were  the  notices  offering  a  reward  for  the  return  of  a 
stray  horse  or  cow  --  or  indentured  servant.  Some  of  the  advertisements 
then  (as  now)  were  not  only  gross  but  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intelligence. 
One  example:  an  advertisement  carried  in  several  issues  of  the  York 
Gazette  in  1829  extolled  Dr.  Rush's  anti-dyspeptic  or  sour  stomach  pills, 
saying  they  were  "an  infallible  cure  for  indigestion." 

The  reporting  of  news  was  essentially  factual  and  objective,  much  of 
it  excerpted  from  other  journals.  Sporadically,  however,  the  editor 
would  treat  certain  items  or  issues,  consequential  or  trivial,  to  subjective 
interpretation.  In  this  vein  Adam  King's  literary  tone  was  by  turns  cri¬ 
tical,  laudatory,  jocular.  At  different  times,  for  example,  he  complained 
that  locally  the  farmers  were  neglecting  to  raise  sheep^  endorsed  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  a  certain  state  judge;  saluted  a  particular  payment  of  2% 
interest,  comparing  its  worthiness  to  a  boatload  of  sausages. 

That  Adam  King  would  enter  politics  is  not  surprising;  in  his  occu¬ 
pation  he  was  of  necessity  well-informed  on  all  public  affairs  and  inevit¬ 
ably  well-known.  His  first  post,  by  appointment  of  the  governor  in  1818, 
was  that  of  Clerk  of  Courts  of  his  native  town. 

A  sketch  of  Adam  drawn  about  this  time  reveals  that  the  constant 
bachelor  was  not  very  prepossessing.  A  mop  of  straight  hair  aurmounted 
the  thin  face  with  its  beaked  nose  and  lantern  jaw.  The  striped  vest  and 
br oad-lapeled  greatcoat  flared  over  a  bulging  waist.  He  is  shown  with 
one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  holding  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  deliver  a  speech.  All  in  all,  the  impression  gained  is  one  of  an 
unkempt,  grandiloquent  man  of  dour  expression,  which  belied  an  essenti¬ 
ally  sympathetic  nature. 
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For  three  years  Adam  performed  the  routine  duties  of  the  clerk  of 
courts.  Two  years  later  he  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position,  this 
time  to  serve  for  four  more  years.  He  continued  his  leadership  of  the 
York  Gazette,  however,  throughout  all  of  his  civic  and  political  endeavors. 

In  his  second  term  as  Clerk  of  Courts,  Adam  was  accorded  the  honor 
of  serving  a  very  distinguished  visitor  --  the  idol  of  all  Americans, 

Lafayette  himself. 

The  well  -  r  emembe  r  e  d  hero  of  the  American  Revolution  returned  to 
this  country  in  1824  to  tour  the  scenes  of  his  early,  liberty-inspired 
triumphs.  Everywhere  the  General,  still  handsome  and  dashing  despite 
his  sixty-seven  years,  was  greeted  with  rejoicing.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  travels  by  his  grown  son,  whom  he  had  named  George  Washington, 
for  his  esteemed  friend. 

Their  long  itinerary  included  Harrisburg,  York,  and  Baltimore.  On 
the  way  to  the  former  place,  father  and  son  spent  the  night  of  January  29, 
1825  at  an  inn  in  York,  arriving  at  nine  o’clock.  There  was  no  fanfare, 
however,  no  planned  celebration;  deliberately  the  public  was  not  apprised 
of  their  coming.  But  certain  individuals  knew  of  it  and  made  the  necessary 
preparations.  Among  them  were  Adam  King  and  Jacob  Spangler,  who  were 
delegated  to  direct  and  accompany  the  affable  Frenchman  to  Harrisburg,  his 
next  scheduled  visit. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  party  was  heading  north.  As  they 
presumably  rode  in  a  closed  carriage,  the  setting  would  have  been  condu¬ 
cive  to  expansive  conversation.  The  interchange  of  comments  in  English 
would  have  had  a  unique  flavor,  what  with  the  broad  Teutonic  inflections  of 
Messrs.  King  and  Spangler  rebounding  to  the  nasal  Gallic  overtones  of 
Lafayette  and  his  son. 

When  the  General  returned  to  York  in  February,  six  military  com¬ 
panies  and  a  vast  crowd  of  civilians  awaited  him  at  the  turnpike  gate  just 
north  of  the  town.  The  sun  was  beginning  to  set  when  the  anxious  crowd 
spied  him.  An  ovation,  tumultuous  and  prolonged,  resounded  from  every 
throat.  Nearly  everyone  from  the  town  and  surrounding  townships  was 
there.  It  can  be  averred  that,  unless  prevented  by  a  most  urgent  reason, 
Adam,  Jacob,  and  all  the  other  Kings  lent  their  hurrahs  to  the  uproar. 

Lafayette,  smiling  and  waving  his  hand  in  acknowledgement,  mounted 
the  elegant,  yellow  barouche  which  stood  in  readiness,  and  George  took  his 
place  beside  his  illustrious  father.  The  driver,  John  Koons,  a  York  re¬ 
sident,  clucked  to  the  two  gray  horses  between  the  shafts  of  his  open  carri¬ 
age,  and  the  procession  started  toward  York,  where  bells  were  ringing  in 
every  church  tower.  To  the  blatant  strains  of  military  music  and  the 
cadenced  step  of  the  militia,  the  civilians  --  some  afoot,  some  in  carriages 
—  coursed  in  front  of  and  behind  the  barouche  as  it  moved  triumphantly 
along  North  George  Street  to  the  town  square. 
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Merrymaking  engulfed  the  entire,  brilliantly-illuminated  town  that 
Wednesday  night  of  February  25,  1825.  At  the  Globe  Inn,  on  the  square, 
a  lavish  banquet  was  held  for  the  honored  guest  and  one  hundred  eminent 
men  of  the  town  and  county  of  York.  There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Adam 
and  Philip  J.  King  were  present.  For  that  privilege  --  to  be  among  the 
joyous,  male  company  in  the  Globe's  dining  room,  festively  decorated  with 
flags  and  evergreens  --  they  would  have  each  paid  $3.00.  (This  smacks 
of  exorbitance  at  a  time  when  a  sumptuous  venison  dinner  was  priced  at 

only  $1.00!) 

The  exchange  of  toasts  on  that  memorable  occasion  bears  repetition. 
The  toastmaster  saluted  the  debonair  Frenchman  with  these  words: 
"Lafayette  --  we  love  him  as  a  man,  hail  him  as  a  deliverer,  revere  him 
as  a  champion  of  freedom,  and  welcome  him  as  a  guest.  "  Lafayette 
responded:  "The  town  of  York  --  the  seat  of  the  American  union  in  our 

most  gloomy  times.  May  its  citizens  enjoy  in  the  same  proportion  their 
share  of  American  prosperity." 

The  next  day  Lafayette  reviewed  the  massed  military  companies  and 
departed  for  Baltimore.  And  Adam  returned  to  the  routine  of  his  work  at 
the  printing  office  and  the  Court  House.  Oddly,  in  the  light  of  present 
practice,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  grand  banquet  in  the  next  issue  of 
his  newspaper.  That  it  was  held  and  who  attended  was  largely  common 
knowledge . 

During  the  period  of  his  fairly  humble  clerkship,  Adam  polished  the 
star  of  his  growing  political  aspirations.  (His  association  with  Lafayette 
was  indicative.  )  He  made  friends,  especially  cultivating  those  of  political 
influence.  He  did  well. 

As  a  result  of  his  very  first  bid  for  voter  approval,  he  soared  past 
local  and  state  offices  into  the  select  atmosphere  of  federal  authority. 
Specifically,  in  the  election  of  October,  1826,  the  people  of  York,  Adams, 
and  Cumberland  Counties  elected  him  to  be  their  congressman.  At  forty- 
three  this  peculiar  admixture  of  doctor,  publisher,  editor,  and  statesman 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  brilliant  and  variegated  career.  He  assumed 
office,  March  4,  1827,  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

In  the  fall  of  1828,  as  a  candidate  of  the  newly-formed  Democratic  Party, 
and  again  on  the  Democratic  ballot  in  1830,  the  Honorable  Adam  King  was 
re-elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Meanwhile,  Andrew  Jackson  had  been  elected  President  in  1828  by 
a  wide  majority  of  electoral  votes.  (Four  years  earlier,  although  origi¬ 
nally  garnering  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes  among  the  four  candidates,  he 
was  ultimately  defeated  by  Adams,  who  had  the  formidable  support  in 
Congress  of  Henry  Clay.  )  As  President,  Jackson  vigorously  promulgated 
a  program  of  domestic  reform,  in  which  Adam  King  as  a  legislator  played 
a  significant  supportive  role. 
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Adam  ran  for  a  fourth  term,  but  was  defeated  by  Charles  Barnitz,  a 
Whig.  (Coincidentally,  Adam's  partner  on  the  newspaper  at  this  time  was 
a  George  Barnitz.  No  relation;  no  animosity.)  Returning  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  Adam  was  perhaps  disillusioned;  surely  he  was  disappointed.  This, 
however,  did  not  alter  his  habitually  active  life.  In  his  remaining  two 
years  he  divided  his  considerable  energies  between  the  York  Gazatte  and 

local  politics. 


9. 


Back  in  1817  --  the  year  before  Adam  King  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
Courts  --  Jacob  King's  saw  mill  was  swept  away  on  the  crest  of  a  terrible 
flood.  The  swirling  waters  of  the  Codorus  encircled  his  house  and  his 
other  two  mills;  but  they,  being  of  sturdier  construction,  stood  firm. 
Trapped  on  the  second  story  of  their  home  --  the  rampaging  flood  had 
seeped  into  the  first  floor  --  Jacob  and  his  family  watched  the  desolate 
scene  with  mounting  apprehension.  It  was  terrifying  and  yet  lugubrious. 
Along  with  entire  homes  which  had  been  uprooted,  smaller  objects,  an 
assortment  ridiculously  out  of  context,  passed,  like  a  nightmarish  parade, 
before  the  watching  King  family.  A  couple  of  squawking  chickens  pre¬ 
cariously  perched  on  a  bit  of  wreckage,  a  bedstead  with  its  muddied  covers 
still  on  it,  a  tall  and  handsome  clock  reduced  to  a  horizontal  state  --  all 
breasted  the  inexorable  current. 

Jacob's  house  was  massive,  not  apt  to  be  moved  even  by  this  mighty 
flood;  but  there  was  the  fear  that  another  dislodged  house  might  come 
crashing  into  it,  smashing  one  of  his  walls,  allowing  the  debris -laden 
water  to  completely  defile  his  home.  No  such  untoward  mishap  occurred, 
although  afterwards  the  first  floor  of  the  King  home  was  a  soggy  shambles, 
the  disheartening  aftermath  of  the  invading  waters.  ■-** 

Many  families  were  not  as  fortunate.  An  estimated  fifty  structures -- 
houses,  barns,  shops  —  were  borne  away  that  Saturday,  the  ninth  of 
September.  One  of  these  was  a  frame  house  which  had  stood  near  Jacob 
King's  saw  mill.  It  was  not  only  uprooted  but  savagely  torn  apart  by  the 
flood,  and  its  owner,  Samuel  Boyer,  was  bereft  of  all  possessions  save 
the  clothes  he  wore.  Like  Samuel  Boyer,  many  families  were  impover¬ 
ished  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours.  Other  families  were  left  bereaved,  for 
ten  persons  had  lost  their  lives. 

In  a  number  of  cases  people  stranded  in  their  floating  homes  or  on 
pieces  of  wreckage  were  rescued  by  daring  men  in  flat-bottomed  boats. 

How  suddenly,  how  insidiously  this  raging,  elemental  terror  had  come 
upon  all  of  them  1 

The  preceding  night  it  had  begun  to  rain,  moderately  at  first  but 
increasing  to  torrential  proportions.  At  .ana  o'clock  the  following 
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afternoon  it  stopped,  the  sky  cleared,  the  sun  shone.  Everyone,  his 
tranquility  restored,  forgot  his  earlie r  forebodings .  The  Codorus  was, 
of  course,  hugely  swollen.  But  when  a  small  bridge,  which  had  been 
undermined,  moved  along  with  the  current,  the  townspeople  were  amused 
at  the  novel  sight.  What  they  did  not  suspect,  however,  was  that  the  dams 
beyond  the  town  were  breaking.  Then  a  tremendous  surge  of  water, 
frothy  with  force,  overflowed  the  usual  boundaries  of  the  stream,  destroy¬ 
ing  property  and  endangering  the  lives  of  everyone  in  its  wake.  Objective 
sight-seeing  was  instantly  transformed  into  subjective  fear. 

Carter  and  Glossbrenner,  who  had  themselves  viewed  the  awesome 
spectacle,  wrote  in  their  History  of  York  County  that  the  Codorus  was 
"wide  enough  and  deep  enough  to  float  the  proudest  warship  that  rides  the 
ocean."  This  smacks  of  hyperbole  but  their  impression  is  clear.  Their 
further  comment  is  incontestable:  "It  [the  Codorus j  is  ordinarily  a 
placid  stream  --  but  sometimes,  forgetting  its  bounds,  it  makes  an  awful 
display  of  its  destructive  powers." 

This  occurred  again,  but  with  less  violence  five  years  later.  On 
February  21,  1822,  following  a  drought  throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  a 
heavy  rain  resulted  in  a  flood  made  worse  by  the  eruption  of  the  thick 
layer  of  ice  into  enormous  floating  blocks,  capable  of  great,  crushing, 
destruction. 

The  drought  of  1821  was  so  complete,  so  prolonged  that  the  crops 
were  a  total  loss.  Jacob  King's  grist  mill,  like  the  rest,  was  idle.  His 
saw  mill,  swept  away  by  the  previous  flood,  had  never  been  replaced.  He 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  the  manufacture  of  high  quality  paper. 

In  addition  to  his  mill  he  operated  a  store  for  retailing  his  product. 

It  was  built  on  his  own  land,  a  short  distance  east  of  his  home  and  along 
the  public  road  (now  King's  Mill  Road)  leading  to  York.  Merchants  and 
printers  drove  out  to  Philip  J.  King  &  Company  in  their  open  wagons. 

They  were  met  by  either  Jacob  or  his  son  George,  happily  receptive  to 
the  prospect  of  a  large  order.  The  latest  bits  of  news  and  gossip  were 
exchanged  ("Did  you  hear  that  that  queer  Mrs.  Kelly  painted  her  chickens 
red  and  blue?")  while  the  purchased  stock  was  wrapped  and  loaded  on  the 
wagon  bed. 

For  sometime  the  paper  mill  was  known  simply  as  "King's  mill",  but 
prior  to  April  22,  1823  (the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  the  extant  sales  book) 
he  decided  to  name  it  the  York  Paper  Mill.  It  was  constantly  astir  with 
activity,  for  business  was  good. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  elsewhere.  Around  1819,  a  deflation¬ 
ary  period,  papermakers  in  coastal  areas  encountered  stringent  competi¬ 
tion  from  abroad.  Without  steady  employment  their  skilled  workmen 
entered  other  fields.  The  paper  manufacturers,  facing  a  crisis,  banded 
together,  petitioned  for  tariff  protection. 
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But  the  King  mill,  being  inland,  avoided  these  harassments.  As  a 
matter-of-fact  Philip  J.  King  attracted  customers  beyond  his  own  locality. 

A  substantial  portion  of  his  output  was  shipped  to  Baltimore,  and  some  of 
it  traveled  farther  --to  Washington  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
[From  the  year  1824,  for  example,  in  the  National  Archives,  there  are 
minutes  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois  (Lincoln,  by  marriage,  would  become 
related  to  him)  and  Treasury  Department  communications  written  on  paper 
bearing  a  King  watermarkT] 

The  Sunday  School  movement,  which  started  in  England,  reached 
York  County  in  1817  with  the  formation  of  The  Bible  Charity  and  Sunday 
School  Society.  Their  purpose:  to  disseminate  the  message  of  the  Bible 
and  to  encourage  its  reading  and  study.  To  this  end  twenty-six  Sunday 
Schools  were  organized  in  villages  throughout  the  county.  In  York  the 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Academy  on  Beaver  Street.  All  instruction  was 
in  English.  (German  was  gradually  diminishing  in  public  use;  it  continued 
to  prevail,  however,  in  its  derivative  form  known  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
in  the  homes  of  all  German  descendants.  ) 

In  the  spring  of  1822  Philip  J.  King  entered  into  the  commendable 
work  of  the  society  with  his  election  as  one  of  six  managers. 

Meanwhile,  Philip  J.  King,  continued  in  the  office  of  director  of  the 
York  Bank,  whose  assets  expanded  with  each  fiscal  year.  Until  the  fall  of 
1822  he  faithfully  attended  the  board  meetings;  his  judgment,  it  can  be 
imputed  from  his  length  of  service,  was  sound,  and  consequently  respect¬ 
ed.  His  attendance  after  that,  either  because  of  the  press  of  other  duties 
or  possibly  ill  health,  was  sporadic.  In  either  case,  in  the  annual  election 
of  directors  on  November  15,  1824,  he  was  not  named  to  that  position  for 
the  coming  year.  On  his  retirement,  as  an  original  director  of  the  bank, 
he  had  served  fifteen  years.  He  was  then  sixty  years  "“bid. 

It  can  be  inferred  that  his  eldest  son  (George  was  married  the  year 
before  his  father's  retirement  from  the  bank)  assumed  more  and  more 
responsibility  in  the  operation  of  the  paper  mill,  and  his  next  eldest -son, 
Jacob,  attended  to  the  heavy  labor  at  the  grist  mill.  But  the  father, 
although  having  delegated  responsibility  and  arduous  tasks  to  younger 
hands,  would  have  retained  the  ultimate  authority  in  his  own  capable  palm. 

On  February  5,  1826  Jacob’s  aged  stepmother  died.  (Had  she  lived 
but  nine  months  longer,  she  would  have  been  proud  at  the  election  of  her 
own  son  Adam  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  )  Adam  subsequently 
bought  the  house  and  lot  on  Beaver  Street  in  which  his  mother  had  lived 
during  her  long  widowhood.  The  price  Adam  paid  to  her  estate  was  $600. 
Philip  J.  King,  who,  as  executor  of  their  father's  estate,  had  purchased 
the  widow's  seat  in  1792,  arranged  the  transaction. 
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In  the  summer  of  1827  Jacob  sold  two  lots  in  Wrightsville  to  a  certain 
William  White  for  $500.  These,  formerly  the  property  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  Issac  Mengel,  he  had  bought  at  a  sheriff's  sale  in  1820. 

In  the  fall  of  1828  Jacob's  esteemed  brother  Adam  was  re-elected  to 
his  second  term  as  the  Congressional  Representative  of  his  district,  and 
the  following  January  his  youngest  daughter,  Barbara,  married.  The  next 
month  he  observed  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  and  within  the  week,  on  Monday, 
March  2,  1829,  he  died. 

Three  years  earlier,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborately  drawn  will, 
he  had  appended  his  signature,  in  a  hand  which  was  neat  and  bold  with 
broad  vertical  strokes.  Preliminary  to  expressing  his  wishes  he  stated 
that  he  was  "in  a  weakly  state  of  health,  but  of  a  sound  and  perfect  mind 
and  memory."  His  son  Jacob  and  his  sons-in-law,  George  Kann  and 
Jacob  Ehrhart  were  named  as  executors. 

To  his  wife  Christina  he  bequeathed  "all  household  goods  she  brought 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  "  Then  he  specified  part  of  their  home  for 
her  occupancy,  as  well  as  allotting  a  part  of  the  kitchen  cellar  for  her  use. 
The  garden  in  entirety  was  left  for  her  cultivation.  Additionally,  among 
the  separate  items  mentioned,  she  was  to  receive  his  watch*  two  beds,  an 
oven,  one  cow  with  fodder,  and  the  meat  of  one  hog.  Lastly,  from  the 
estate  she  was  to  be  paid  $200  yearly. 

To  George,  his  oldest  son,  he  devised  his  most  valuable  possession, 
the  paper  mill.  Also,  he  was  to  be  given  the  home  in  which  he  and  his 
family  lived  and  considerable  acreage  in  Spring  Garden  Township  adjoining 
the  mill  property.  [This  land,  formerly  in  York  Township,  became  a 
part  of  Spring  Garden  Township  with  its  formation  in  18227]  On  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  $1,  000  advance  to  George,  he  was  released  from  payment.  This 
whole  devise  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  was  subject  to  a  $4,  000 
lien,  payable  in  equal  shares  to  Philip  J.  King's  four  surviving  daughters, 
Anna  Maria,  Elizabeth,  Salome,  and  Barbara. 

As  the  store,  with  its  sign  proclaiming  Philip  J.  King  k  Co.  ,  is  not 
specifically  mentioned,  it  is  speculated  that  it  stood  on  the  same  plot  as 
the  dwelling  in  which  George  King's  family  lived,  and  its  ownership  was 
implicit  with  the  inheritance  of  the  whole  property. 

The  testator's  other  sons,  Jacob  and  Henry,  were  to  receive  jointly 
the  grist  mill;  all  of  his  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Codorus  (Manchester 
Township);  and,  on  the  south  side,  fifty  acres  in  the  now  constituted  York 
Township  and  twenty-five  acres  in  Spring  Garden  Township.  This  latter 
included  one  acre  completely  surrounded  by  land  to  which  their  brother 
George  was  heir.  The  mansion  house  and  a  barn  stood  on  this  single 
acre.  This  whole  devise  to  Jacob  and  Henry  was  also  subject  to  a  lien; 
in  this  case  $3,  000,  of  which  their  four  sisters  were  each  to  receive  $750. 
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At  his  father's  death  Henry  was  just  sixteen.  The  contingency  of 
his  minority  was  provided  for,  however;  one  of  the  executors,  George 
Kann,  was  named  to  be  guardian  in  that  eventuality. 

An  astute  man,  Philip  J.  King  had  several  stipulations  concerning 
his  two  mills  written  in  his  will.  First,  he  reserved  the  water  right  for 
his  son  George  "as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Paper  Mill."  Second, 
equitably  tempering  the  first,  he  admonished  George  "not  to  take  the  water 
when  low  so  as  to  prevent  the  grist  mill  from  going."  And  third,  he 
ordered  that  the  dam  breaching  the  Codorus  be  kept  in  good  repair,  half 
of  the  expense  being  borne  by  George  and  the  other  half  by  Jacob  and  Henry, 

In  making  joint  provisions  for  his  two  younger  sons,  he  was  not  un¬ 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  future  disputes  between  them.  Accordingly  the 
will  read:  " in  case.  .  .  .  Jacob  or  Henry  should  wish  and  be  desirous 
to  sell  his  part  of  the  real  estate  devised  to  him,  it  is  my  will  that  he  shall 
first  offer  the  same  to  his  brother,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  as  to  price, 
they  are  to  choose  three  respectable  men  to  value  the  same." 

When  the  time  came  for  the  executors  to  fulfill  their  obligation,  they 
effected,  as  expediently  as  they  could,  every  stated  wish  of  the  decedent. 

Of  these,  the  public  sale  of  certain  items  was  held  exactly  three  weeks 
after  Philip  J.  King's  death.  The  announcement  in  the  York  Gazette  speci¬ 
fied  that,  beginning  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  "forenoon",  the  following  would 
be  offered  for  sale:  one  horse,  one  cow,  various  farm  implements,  grain 
by  the  bushel,  furniture,  and  other  items. 

The  obituary  in  Adam  King's  newspaper,  on  the  day  following  his 
brother's  demise,  did  not  deviate  from  the  customary  policy  of  brevity. 
There  were  only  eleven  words: 

Yesterday,  in  Spring  Garden  Township, 

PHILIP  JACOB  KING,  aged  65  years 

A  recital  of  his  attributes  and  accomplishments  at  this  point  would  have 
been  not  so  much  superfluous  as  unnecessary.  Everyone  knew  him.  He 
was  not  only  respected  but  well -liked  by  customer,  associate,  friend,  and 
kin.  The  newspaper's  bare  announcement  was  enough  to  underscore  their 
loss . 


Today,  after  more  than  a  century,  notable  vestiges  of  his  life  re¬ 
main.  A  street  in  York  bears  his  name  and  implies  his  occupation.  His 
mansion  house,  virtually  unaltered,  proudly  stands  --a  grand  sentinel  to 
his  taste  and  affluence.  Even  the  residence  of  his  family  in  the  early  days 
of  his  first  marriage  --  the  venerable  "Cookis  House"  --  still  stands. 
York's  first  bank,  which  Jacob  and  others  directed  through  a  troubled  in¬ 
fancy,  continues  to  serve  the  community. 
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Jacob's  mills  are  gone  --  remaining  they  would  be  interesting  relics 
reminiscent  of  vastly  outmoded  processes  --  but  on  the  site  of  his  paper 
mill,  giant  machines  now  disgorge  in  monumental  quantities  basically  t  e 
same  product  he  produced  one  sheet  at  a  time. 


1959 

Yo^k,  Pa. 


THE  KINGS  OF  YORK  COUNTY: 


Pioneers,  Patriots,  and  Papermakers 


Part  IV  -  George  King 


RICHARD  SHUE 


GEORGE  KING.  .  . 


Like  father,  like  son.  The  old  adage  applies  to  Philip  Jacob  King 
and  his  son  George.  A  number  of  parallels  can  be  drawn. 

Foremost,  both  of  them  were  manufacturers  of  quality  paper,  at 
the  mill  established  early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  along  the  banks  of  the 
Codorus  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  expanding  town  of  York,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  formative  years  before  reaching  manhood,  George  King  assisted 
his  father  at  the  mill;  learned  the  papermaking  process  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  selling  functions;  and,  years  later,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  became  owner  and  operator  of  the  thriving  business. 

Father  and  son  both  possessed  a  high  degree  of  business  acumen. 
They  prospered.  They  were  men  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  unremit¬ 
ting  work.  But,  not  exclusively  did  they  attend  to  their  mill  and  the  sale 
of  its  product;  their  considerable  energies  were  also  directed  to  church 
and  civic  pursuits.  In  his  time  Philip  J.  King  was  a  director  of  the  York 
Bank  and  the  Bible  Charity  and  Sunday  School  Society.  His  son  was  a 
trustee  of  First  Reformed  Church  the  church  both  of  them  faithfully 
attended  and  actively  served  --  and  a  founder  of  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery. 

Not  by  inheritance  but  by  subsequent  acquisition,  George  and  his 
family  came  to  live  in  the  eleven- room  mansion,  built  by  his  father  in 
1812,  which  had  been  his  home  before  his  marriage  in  1823. 

Finally  (but  not  irrelevantly)  this  similarity:  Philip  Jacob  and 
George  King  both  were  the  eldest  sons  of  families  numbering  some  near¬ 
dozen  children.  Hence,  by  this  fortuitous  circumstance  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  custom,  they  were  singled  out  for  special  privilege  and  favored 
inheritance . 

Unlike  his  father,  however,  George  King  reared  what  was  then  a 
small  family  only  four  children.  Also  dissimilarly,  George  married 
once,  whereas  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  as  widow¬ 
ers,  each  took  a  second  bride. 

A  comparison  of  the  physical  appearances  of  Philip  J.  and  George 
King  cannot  be  made;  of  the  former,  not  one  graphic  trace  remains.  But, 
of  George,  two  fine  steel  engravings  exist. 

In  the  earlier  portrait  --  one  would  judge  George  to  be  about 
thirty-five  --  there  is,  most  strikingly,  a  severity  of  mien.  (But  then, 
in  those  times,  the  subject  was  expected  to  compose  his  face  as  soberly 
as  he  could.  )  Looking  at  this  portrait  the  viewer  thinks:  here  is  a  man 
not  to  be  thwarted!  His  countenance  is  not,  however,  one  which  would 
have  instilled  fear  among  his  family  or  his  employees  (except,  possibly, 
when  warranted  censure  was  forthcoming).  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
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have  inspired  admiring  respect  for  there,  visible  in  the  classic  symmetry 
of  his  features,  is  invincible  moral  character.  This  countenance  reflects 
unflinching  integrity,  courage,  and  determination.  It  seems  almost 
patent,  on  scrutinizing  this  face,  to  conclude  that  this  man  not  only  expect¬ 
ed  but  elicited  the  best  efforts  of  everyone  around  him.  One  can  believe 
that  in  all  his  dealings,  at  home  and  at  the  mill,  he  was  fair  and  he  was 
firm.  Additionally,  the  capacity  for  wise  decision-making  --  that  vital 
characteristic  of  an  entrepreneur  --  seems  indicated. 

A  portrait  is  ever  vulnerable  to  more  than  a  literal  impression; 
from  it  an  insight  into  the  abstract  qualities  of  the  person  is  gleaned.  It 
is  not  the  comparative  sizes,  shades,  and  outlines  of  the  components  of 
the  physiognomy  considered  separately  that  lead  to  certain  evaluations;  it 
is  the  gestalt  --  the  sum  of  all  features,  their  total  effect  --  which  is  the 
influencing  factor.  Thus,  certain  aspects  of  George  King's  temperament 
have  been  surmised  through  a  study  of  the  cumulative  affect  of  his  facial 
features.  The  separate  elements,  which  when  considered  collectively 
resulted  in  these  surmises  (and  which  have  subjective  validity)  are  note¬ 
worthy. 


A  classic  symmetry  about  George  King's  appearance  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  forehead  is  flat;  the  nose,  admirably  proportioned;  the 
cheeks  taper  only  slightly  to  a  resolute  chin.  The  eyes  are  penetrating 
and  the  lips  are  set  in  a  line  of  absolute  straightness.  Locks  of  long  dark 
hair  lie  close  along  the  temples,  partially  cover  the  ears. 

He  wears  a  broadcloth  coat  with  double  lapel,  vest,  a  studded  white 
shirt  with  roll  collar,  and  a  black  sash  tie. 

On  the  second  engraving,  done  when  he  was  possibly  fifteen  years 
older,  George  King  wore  his  hair  shorter.  And  --  time  exacting  its  toll 
on  his  vision  --he  wore  spectacles,  gold-rimmed  onea  with  small  oval 
lenses.  The  stern  line  of  his  lips  remained  --  and  the  sober  air. 

(Despite  the  extreme  sobriety  of  both  likenesses,  it  is  not  imagined  that 
George  King  was  devoid  of  friendliness  and  humor,  but  that  he  enjoyed 
social  intercourse  as  well  as  the  next  person.  )  The  countenance  seen  on 
this  later  portrait  is  nearly  identical  with  the  previous  one.  Apparently 
there  was  no  diminution  with  age  of  his  essentially  principled,  determined, 
and  serious  nature. 


2. 


Even  as  a  boy  George  may  have  had  a  serious  bent.  But,  whether 
he  did  or  not  is  immaterial  beside  the  virtual  certainty  that,  like  all  boys 
of  his  generation  and  locality,  he  enjoyed  the  pastimes  of  fishing  and 
swimming  in  the  Codorus,  chestnut  gathering,  and  hoop  rolling. 
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Like  healthy,  growing  boys  universally,  George,  it  seems  axiomat¬ 
ic  to  state,  had.  a  voracious  appetite.  His  mother,  the  former  Catherine 
Ruth,  set  an  abundant  table  for  her  family,  which  every  year  or  two  added 
another  mouth. 

Everyone  then  ate  hugely.  They  expected  variety  and  quantity. 

This  involved  neither  the  problem  of  expense  nor  obtainment.  York  County 
being  generously  productive,  most  wants  could  be  satisfied  locally. 

Farmers  raised  a  profusion  of  vegetables,  grains,  and  fruits;  they  raised 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  chickens;  they  did  their  own  slaughtering,  processing, 
curing.  Every  family  in  towns  like  York  had  its  own  "kitchen"  garden, 
its  own  fruit-bearing  trees.  Wives  baked  the  bread  and  churned  the 
butter  for  their  families.  Thus,  as  to  food,  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
self-sufficiency,  even  in  the  towns.  Only  a  few  staples  everyone  had  to 
buy:  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  flour.  Even  this  last  the  King  family  had  with¬ 
out  cost,  for  the  operation  of  a  grist  mill  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
George's  father  before  he  turned  to  papermaking.  (Thereafter,  he  con¬ 
tinued  milling  grain,  and  also  producing  lumber,  concurrently  with  making 
paper.  )  A  small  extravagance  of  York  Countians  was  the  delectation  of 
oysters  and  certain  salt-water  fish  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  were  trans¬ 
ported  here  from  Baltimore. 

To  appease  the  natural  hunger  of  George  King,  consequent  upon 
juvenile  and  adolescent  exertions,  there  was  always  a  surfeit  of  good 
food:  beef,  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  pork,  poultry,  sausages,  liver  puddings, 
eggs,  cheese,  milk,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  cabbage, 
squash,  eggplant,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  bread,  and  honey.  Pretzels 
were  introduced  in  York  around  1802;  George  might  have  delighted  in 
these.  And  he  would  have  been  pleased,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  visit  to  the 
doctor's,  to  be  rewarded  with  a  sugar-ball  confection  --  they  were  of 
various  colors  --  then  commonly  dispensed  by  the  practitioners  for  good 
behavior  on  the  part  of  their  young  patients. 

Public  feasts  were  sometimes  held  on  the  Common  (now  Penn  Park) 
which  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  King  mills.  Generally,  these 
festive  occasions  marked  a  political  event  --a  rally  or  a  victory  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  townspeople,  with  great  eagerness  and  appetites  to  match, 
flocked  to  them.  Young  George,  in  the  company  of  his  family,  surely 
attended  a  number  of  these  community  feasts,  and,  more  than  likely, 
gorged  himself  like  the  rest. 

Lewis  Miller,  that  accomplished  miniaturist,  depicted  one  of  these 
socially  and  gastronomically  significant  affairs;  specifically,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  following  the  election  of  Governor  McKean  in  1800.  Vapors  are  seen 
issuing  ir restibly  from  eleven  cauldrons  suspended  above  a  like  number  of 
kindling  wood  fires.  Women  are  watching  and  stirring.  About  fifty 
persons  are  eating  at  the  same  long  table.  Meanwhile,  all  those  who  have 
either  feasted  or  await  a  place  at  the  table,  are  watching  the  parade  of  two 
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military  companies.  One  is  brilliantly  attired  in  red  and  blue,  the  other 
in  yellow.  It  is  quite  possible  the  King  family  was  there  that  day;  George 
would  have  been  six  --  and  excited  to  be  a  part  of  that  high-spirited  crowd. 

George  King  was  born  February  23,  1794,  the  second  surviving 
child  and  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  J.  and  Catherine  King.  He  might  have 
been  born  in  the  two-story,  stone  house  (still  standing)  near  his  father's 
grist  mill  in  Manchester  Township.  The  family  had  moved  into  this  dwell¬ 
ing,  which  during  the  Revolution  had  been  converted  into  a  tavern  by  John 
Cookis,  in  1790.  The  date  of  their  subsequent  moving  to  York  is  not 
known;  it  was,  however,  according  to  the  Federal  census,  prior  to  1810. 
York  --a  complacent,  thrifty  community  --  then  had  3,  201  inhabitants. 

At  this  time,  First  Reformed  Church,  near  the  town  square,  spon¬ 
sored  a  school  for  the  children  of  its  congregation.  The  school  house  was 
crudely  constructed  of  logs  and,  with  appreciable  crevices  between  the 
logs,  probably  poorly  heated  in  winter.  (The  scholars'  fingers  would  have 
been  numb  as  they  scrawled  their  lessons.  ) 

George  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  all  likelihood  (at  least  after 
their  family  moved  to  York)  attended  this  school.  Under  the  strict  tutelage 
of  a  German  master  (it  could  have  been  Herr  Hartwig)  they  would  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  both  English  and  German.  There  would  have 
also  been  arithmetic  drill  to  master  and  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  history 
and  theology  to  comprehend. 

At  an  undetermined  but  early  age  George  began  working  for  his 
father  in  the  grist  and  saw  mills.  For  the  boy  it  amounted  to  a  lot  of 
manual  labor  having  to  do  with  loading  and  unloading,  be  it  grain  or  wood. 
Then,  in  his  latter  'teens  --  his  formal  education  long  since  ended 
George  was  accorded  the  responsible  job  of  lay  hoy  in  his  father's  recently- 
opened  paper  mill.  This  position  demanded,  unlike  hi^, former  loading 
duties,  not  nearly  so  much  strong  muscles  as  great  care.  It  was  his  task 
to  remove,  singly  and  fastidiously,  the  still  moist  sheets  of  paper  from 
between  the  felts,  stack  them  on  a  table,  and  finally  hang  them  in  packs 
over  long  horizontal  poles  for  complete  drying. 

About  this  time  the  King  family  moved  again  -  -to  the  splendid 
brick  house  his  father  had  had  built  near  his  latest  enterprise.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  --  1813  --  George's  mother  died  and,  only  three  months  later, 
his  father  remarried.  Doubtless,  the  ensuing  period  of  readjustment  was 
difficult  for  George  and  his  brothers  and  sisters;  their  stepmother  had 
initially  the  problem  of  acceptance.  She,  Christina  (nee)  Miller,  was 
forty-seven  when  she  married  Philip  J.  King.  (It  might  have  been  her 
first  marriage;  she  brought  no  children  of  her  own  to  the  King  household.  ) 

With  advancing  age  George's  father  increasingly  relied  on  his 
eldest  son  in  the  daily  operation  of  the  paper  mill.  A  significant  event 
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indicates  that  by  1820  George  King  had  attained  equal  stature  as  a  paper- 
maker  with  his  father. 


The  most  crucial  of  a  papermaker's  implements  were  his  moulds: 
the  production  of  excellent  paper  demanded  superior  moulds.  And,  if  a 
papermaker  had  good  moulds  and  was  capable  of  producing  a  fine  sheet  of 
paper,  he  wanted  it  identifiable  as  his  own.  This  was  done  by  a  simple 
device:  a  distinctive  symbol  or  letter,  or  their  combination,  made  of  wire 
was  attached  to  the  flat  screen  of  the  mould,  thereby  causing  a  watermark 
to  appear  on  each  sheet. 

Philip  J.  King,  from  the  inception  of  his  papermaking  career, 
purchased  his  moulds  and  watermarks  from  a  flawless  artisan,  Nathan 
Sellers  of  Philadelphia.  Prior  to  1820  the  watermarks  he  ordered  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  three  initials  --  PJK.  But  for  the  watermark  shipped 
February  20  of  that  year,  Sellers  had  been  instructed  to  make  four  capital 
letters  --  the  complete  surname,  KING.  It  is  speculated  that  this  change 
was  made  to  reflect  the  fact  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  family  now 
assumed  integral  responsibility  for  the  output  of  the  mill  on  the  Codorus; 
that  George,  in  the  eyes  of  his  father,  was  due  implicit  credit  in  their 
watermark. 

About  this  time  father  and  son  introduced  a  brand  of  fine  writing 
paper  which  they  called  "Congress"  --  perhaps  because  their  product  had 
been  used  by  that  venerable  body.  Made  in  the  then  standard  size  of 
8"  x  10",  it  became  their  most  popular  brand. 

Several  years  later  George  King  married.  Theji  twenty-nine  he 
was  an  established,  prosperous,  and  respected  businessman.  His  bride, 
Rachel,  was  the  twenty-three-year-old  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Johnston  of  his  own  Spring  Garden  Township.  The  Reverend  Lewis  Mayer, 
pastor  of  First  Reformed  Church,  solemnized  their  vows  on  March  2,  1823. 

On  their  sixth  wedding  anniversary  George's  father  died,  and  George 
became  owner  of  the  mill  property  and  the  store  where  its  output  was  sold. 
Nearly  a  decade  had  passed  since  the  KING  watermark  presumably  signal¬ 
ed  his  equal  partnership  in  the  business. 

Between  1820  and  1830  William  Wagner,  a  native  Yorker,  complet¬ 
ed  a  series  of  paintings  which  embraced  the  landmarks  of  his  hometown 
the  churches,  the  inns,  the  municipal  buildings  --  scenes  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  a  number  of  York  County  landscapes.  On  one  of  these  land¬ 
scapes  the  paper  mill,  successively  owned  by  Philip  J.  and  George  King, 
appears . 
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Wagner,  by  daily  profession  a  banker,  was  an  accomplished  artist 
and  engraver.  The  whole  series  of  his  paintings,  for  its  scope  and  the 
objective  accuracy  of  its  detail,  is  an  invaluable  legacy.  There  is  a  near¬ 
photographic  factuality  about  his  work,  in  this  pre -photography  era,  that 
renders  it  especially  valuable. 

On  the  painting  referred  to,  the  paper  mill  is  on  the  left  and  the 
grist  mill,  inherited  jointly  by  George's  younger  brothers,  Jacob  and 
Henry,  is  on  the  right.  Flanking  the  Codorus,  these  block-like  structures 
do  not  obtrude  on  the  natural  beauty  surrounding  them;  rather  they  seem  a 
part  of  it.  The  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  painting  is  one  of 
serenity:  the  placid,  broad  stream,  an  occasional  rock  jutting  above  its 
surface;  tall  trees  fringing  the  gently  sloping  banks;  the  mills  nestling 
there,  facing  each  other  across  the  stream;  the  footbridge  and  beyond  it 
water  tumbling  over  the  mill  dam. 

Another  local  artist,  Lewis  Miller,  chose  the  grist  mill  operated 
by  Jacob  and  Henry  as  his  subject.  The  view  in  this  charming  miniature, 
dated  1836,  is  from  a  point  near  the  paper  mill  and  is  directed  across  the 
Codorus.  From  this  point  the  artist  saw  the  footbridge,  the  rugged  grist 
mill,  and  the  arched  bridge  over  the  mill  race  --a  picturesque  composi¬ 
tion,  wholly  compatible  with  his  quaint  style. 

Thus,  the  King  brothers  performed  their  daily  labors  amidst  a 
scenic  environment,  but  not  in  isolation.  To  the  mill  on  the  north  bank, 
farmers,  with  their  wagons  heaped  with  grain,  came  in  a  fairly  constant 
stream.  To  the  store,  near  the  paper  mill  on  the  south  bank,  merchants, 
such  as  the  enterprising  George  Small,  and  printers,  such  as  George's 
Uncle  Adam  and  his  successive  partners,  came  regularly.  And  not  only 
merchants  and  printers,  but  townspeople,  to  replenish  their  supplies  of 
stationery,  called  at  the  store's  counter. 

This  well-patronized  store  was  founded  by  George's  father  and 
named  Philip  J.  King  k  Company  by  him.  George  continued  to  operate 
this  enterprise  under  that  name  throughout  his  life  (as  a  minutely  detailed 
map  of  York  County,  dated  1860,  attests). 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  which  in  the  United 
States  followed  upon  the  War  of  1812,  a  manufacturing  concern  was  invari¬ 
ably  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  its  entrepreneur,  as  an  army  is 
characterized  by  its  general.  Commonly,  in  those  times,  a  firm  name 
had  incorporated  in  it  the  name  (or  names)  of  the  owner.  This  was  not 
the  case  of  the  King  paper  mill;  officially  it  was  the  York  Paper  Mill  and 
later  (before  1860)  the  Codorus  Paper  Mill.  Unofficially  --  that  is,  in 
everyday  oral  usage  --  it  was  "King's  mill." 

In  one  compact,  brown  leather  volume,  the  only  existing  account 
book  for  the  paper  mill,  the  sales  during  a  twenty-three  year  period  are 
recorded.  The  first  entry  is  dated  April  22,  1823  and  the  last, 
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September  24,  1846.  The  name  George  Small  &  Son,  and  later  P.  A.  &S. 
Small  Co.,  frequently  occur  throughout  these  pages.  Operating  a  flour¬ 
ishing  hardware  business  their  wrapping  paper  needs  were  sizeable. 
Another  establishment  buying  often  and  in  large  quantities  was  the  York 
Gazette,  published  by  Adam  King.  A  typical  order  was  for  six  reams, 
costing  $18.  00.  But  by  far  the  largest  customer  was  one  Fielding  Lucas 
of  Baltimore.  Single  orders  from  him  amounted  to  as  much  as  $800.00. 
Apart  from  the  sales  to  Lucas  most  of  the  mill's  output  was  consumed  in 
York  County,  although  occasionally  sales  were  made  to  Harrisburg  and 
Lancaste  r . 

There  never  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  orders.  After  paying  for  his 
raw  materials  --  discarded  rags  and  linen  --  and  the  wages  of  his  handful 
of  workmen,  George  King  must  have  realized  a  handsome  profit.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  his  accumulating  earnings  did  not  result  in  avarice. 
The  historian,  George  R.  Prowell,  writing  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
says  that  he  was  known  for  his  "kindliness  and  generosity,  "  and  adds  that 
he  supplied  writing  paper  to  the  clergymen  of  his  acquaintance  without 
charge . 


4. 

To  gain  a  perspective  of  the  King  family  and  their  environment  from 
a  point  in  time,  the  year  1834  will  serve. 

George  King  was  then  forty;  his  immediate  family  had  attained  its 
numerical  limit  --  three  daughters  and  one  son.  Jane  had  been  born  the 
preceding  August  16.  Jacob  Philip  (an  inversion  of  his  grandfather's  and 
great-grandfather's  Christian  names)  was  eight  years  old;  Anna  Maria, 
six;  and  Catherine,  three.  Their  respective  birthdays:  February  17, 

1826;  February  24,  1828;  November  1,  1831, 

In  1834  George  King  had  six  married  brothers  and  sisters:  Anna 
Maria,  Elizabeth,  Salome,  Jacob,  Barbara,  and  Henry.  His  two  brothers 
agreed  on  February  27  of  that  year  to  divide  the  considerable  acreage  held 
in  common  since  the  death  of  their  father. 

The  preceding  year  George's  stepmother  Christian  died  (February 
23);  his  uncle  Adam  concluded  his  third  term  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  (March  4);  and  his  brother  Henry  married  Leah 
Johnston,  the  sister  of  his  own  wife  (July  31).  [A  note  on  marriages: 

Anna  Maria  to  George  Kann  --  May  11,  1806;  Elizabeth  to  Daniel  Spangler 
--  March  12,  1815;  Jacob  to  Sarah  Smyser  --  January  30,  1827;  Barbara 
to  Peter  Zacharias  --  January  8,  1829.  All,  including  the  aforementioned 
marriage  of  Henry  to  Leah  Johnston,  were  performed  in  First  Reformed 
Church.  Of  Salome's  marriage  to  Jacob  Ehrhart  it  is  known  only  that  it 
occurred  before  18291] 
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York  in  1834  could  boast  of  750  houses  and  some  5,  000  residents. 
Principal  among  its  public  buildings  were  the  County  Courthouse  (the 
geographical  and  political  center  of  the  town)  the  Land  Office,  the  Academy 
(where  a  "classical"  education  could  be  obtained)  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  jail.  Market  sheds,  almost  as  old  as  the  town  itself,  extended  along 
the  west  side  of  the  Court  House,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
square.  Scattered  throughout  the  community  were  eight  churches  and 
about  twenty-five  taverns.  The  Globe  --to  mention  the  most  famous  of 
York  inns  -  -  had  been  the  scene  of  the  lavish  banquet  honoring  Lafayette 
in  1825. 

In  1834  the  proprietor  of  this  hostelry,  as  an  additional  service, 
sold  tickets  for  the  railroad  which  then  ran  from  Columbia,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  Philadelphia.  Passengers  from  York  had  to 
travel  to  Wrightsville  by  stage  or  private  carriage,  there  to  be  ferried 
across  the  river  before  finally  boarding  the  train.  This  discomfiting 
circumstance  would  not  change  for  nine  years. 

Although  the  tracks  extending  eastward  from  York  to  Wrightsville 
were  not  completed  until  1843,  passenger  service  to  the  south  had  begun 
five  years  earlier.  This  was  the  York  and  Maryland  Railroad,  which 
connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  the  Maryland 
line.  (Railroads  were  just  beginning  to  proliferate  seemingly  everywhere.) 

The  residents  of  York  in  1838  gazed,  with  incredulity  and  awe,  at 
the  smoke-belching  steam  engine  as  it  began  laboriously  to  pull  its  cars 
toward  Maryland. 

The  preceding  year  agents  of  this  railroad  negotiated  with  George 
King.  For  a  strip  diagonally  crossing  his  land,  on  which  to  lay  the  tracks 
for  the  projected  railroad,  they  offered  to  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  $100  per 
acre.  George  was  disposed  to  sell  at  that  price  the  right-of-way  they 
sought,  but  he  insisted  that  a  provision  of  Ms  own  be  inserted  in  the  legal 
agreement  before  he  would  sign  it.  Thus,  the  document  signed  on  July  11 
included  the  stipulation  that  the  bridge  to  be  built  by  the  railroad  over  the 
brook  in  his  meadow  would  be  so  constructed  that  the  passageway  beside 
the  stream  would  be  at  least  twelve  feet  wide  and  the  overhead  clearance 
not  less  than  eleven  feet.  With  foresight  George  had  protected  Ms  own 
interest:  his  team  and  wagon  could  continue  to  be  driven  along  the  path 

beside  the  brook. 

In  February,  1835,  one  year  after  the  mutually  agree -upon  division 
of  Jacob  and  Henry  King’s  jointly-held  land,  one  John  Becker  surveyed 
several  tracts  then  belonging  to  Henry  and  recorded  his  work  in  a  small 
neat  map.  The  legend  below  it,  in  Becker’s  artistic  hand,  stated  that  the 
"draught"  was  prepared  "at  the  request  of  George  King  for  the  use  of 
Henry  King.  11  George,  probably  with  a  fraternal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  youngest  brother  and  a  desire  to  prevent  future  disputes  about  his 
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own  boundaries,  felt  that  Henry's  contiguous  land  should  be  documented. 
Four  irregularly  shaped  tracts,  aggregating  slightly  more  than  fifteen 
acres,  are  shown  on  the  existing  map.  They  were  only  a  part  of  Henry's 
much  larger  estate.  A  tiny  sketch  indicates  the  location  of  his  home  on 
one  of  the  surveyed  tracts.  About  one  hundred  yards  east  of  this  brick 
residence  was  the  mansion,  also  of  brick,  built  by  his  father  in  1812. 


This  impressive  mansion  and  one  acre  of  land  around  it  were  left 
to  both  Jacob  and  Henry,  as  a  part  of  the  joint  devise  in  Philip  J.  King's 
will.  The  solitary  acre  was  like  an  island  surrounded  by  a  sea  which  was 
the  acreage  bequeathed  exclusively  to  George.  Obviously,  though  the 
house  was  a  spacious  one,  it  was  not  designed  for  two-family  use.  Logi¬ 
cally,  at  some  time  prior  to  1835,  George  King  acquired  the  acre  and  the 
house  in  the  midst  of  his  domain.  There  is  evidence  that  Jacob's  family 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Codorus  and  near  the  grist  mill  he  and 
Henry  operated. 

Six  months  after  the  first  assignment,  John  Becker,  by  the  owner's 
instruction,  surveyed  the  property  of  George  King.  The  map  Becker  drew 
on  completion  of  this  task  was  more  exquisitely  done  than  his  former 
effort.  There  are  small,  painstaking  sketches  of  buildings  and  trees. 

The  various  tracts  of  land  (each  clearly  marked  with  its  owner's  name) 
the  Codorus,  and  the  public  roads  are  delicately  tinted  in  pastel  shades. 
George's  home,  paper  mill,  barn,  and  several  outbuildings  appear  on  it. 

A  private  road  leads  from  the  public  road  (now  King's  Mill  Road)  past  his 
home  to  the  paper  mill.  The  mill  dam,  footbridge,  and  two  islands  in  the 
Codorus  are  noted.  The  brook  crossing  George's  land  divides  at  a  point 
near  to  its  juncture  with  the  Codorus  to  form  a  submerged  delta.  Besides 
his  brothers  the  neighbors  of  George  King  are  shown  to  be  George  Barnitz 
and  Thomas  Baumgardner. 

In  the  interval  between  the  surveying  of  Henry's^ and  George's  pro¬ 
perties,  the  King  family  was  stunned  by  tragedy.  Suddenly,  without  inti¬ 
mation  or  evident  cause,  the  most  eminent  of  their  number  --  Adam  King, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  York  Gazette,  erstwhile  Congressman  and 
physician  --  committed  suicbdeT  He  was  discovered  hanging  from  a  raft¬ 
er  in  the  attic  of  his  home,  May  6,  1835.  A  rival  newspaper,  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican,  noting  that  he  was  "independent  in  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,"  found  "no  satisfactory  reason"  for  his  death. 

In  retrospect  it  is  speculated  that  his  apparently  impulsive  action 
stemmed  from  political  factors.  He  was  at  the  time  involved  in  the  heat¬ 
ed,  acrimonious  gubernatorial  nominations.  The  contemporary  issues 
are  no  longer  clear,  but  Adam's  position  with  regard  to  the  candidates  is. 
He  not  only  supported  but  actively  campaigned  for  the  incumbent  Governor 
Wolf.  (Pennsylvania  governors  then  could  succeed  themselves.)  Vigor¬ 
ously  he  opposed  the  contender,  a  Reverend  Muhlenberg.  This  was  both 
natural  and  expected;  he  had  been  named  to  the  Wolf  electoral  ticket  the 
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preceding  March.  At  the  Lewistown  Convention,  in  which  he  was  an 
active  participant,  it  was  Muhlenberg  who  was  finally  chosen.  Perhaps 
foreseeing  the  outcome  Adam  King  fell  victim  to  his  own  crushed  hopes. 

In  the  May  13  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican,  one  week  after 
Adam's  demise,  the  Lewistown  Convention  was  contemptuously  branded  a 
"body  of  office  seekers."  But  that  was  merely  routine  political  debunk¬ 
ing;  axiomatic  ally,  politicians  of  every  persuasion  constantly  aspire  to  an 
office  or,  being  elected,  to  a  greater  one.  They  wage  fierce  battles  in  an 
intense  arena.  Apparently,  Adam  King  emerged  from  it  mortally  dazed 
and  distraught. 

In  the  absence  of  a  will,  and  having  neither  wife  nor  surviving 
parents,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  his  material  possessions  were 
distributed  to  his  brothers  and  sisters  or  to  their  surviving  kin.  However, 
the  Windsor  armchair,  which  he  used  in  his  office,  was  not  sold;  passed 
down  through  many  generations  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  great- 
great-great  niece,  Mrs.  Bennett  A.  Foley  of  York.  (She  also  owns  two 
silver  spoons,  with  the  initials  CK,  which  once  belonged  to  Adam  King's 
sister,  Catherine.) 

After  the  suicide  of  Adam,  a  tragic  specter  seemingly  hovered 
about  the  King  family.  In  1844  Leah,  the  wife  of  George's  brother  Henry, 
died  in  her  twenty-ninth  year,  and  Henry,  shattered  by  grief,  within  a 
year  was  adjudged  a  lunatic  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  court 
appointed  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  William  Johnston,  guardian  of  the  four 
children  --  all  under  eight  years  of  age.  Ironically,  Henry  lived  for 
forty  years  after  the  court  judgment,  surviving  all  of  his  sane  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  no  doubt  assisted  in  caring  for  him  and  his  children. 

William  J.  King,  his  eldest  son,  met  an  untimely  death.  •  As  a 
sergeant  in  Company  K,  21st  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  he  had  fought  in  the 
Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862.  Seven  months  later,  at 
twenty-five,  he  died  at  his  home,  presumably  as  a  result  of  wounds  sus¬ 
tained  in  that  battle.  The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  reads:  "Died  in 
defence  of  his  Country.  " 

In  1857  George  and  Rachel  King  were  deeply  shaken  by  the  news 
from  Baltimore  informing  them  of  the  premature  death  of  their  daughter 
Catherine.  Only  four  years  earlier,  on  October  11,  1853,  not  quite 
twenty-two,  Kate  (as  she  was  known)  had  become  the  wife  of  Henry  Reed 
of  that  city.  One  month  after  that  marriage  George's  sister  Barbara  died 
at  age  forty-five.  Her  husband,  Peter  Zacharias,  was  left  with  the  care 
of  a  large  family.  In  all  there  were  eleven  children,  of  which  then  only 
two  or  possibly  three  had  reached  maturity;  the  youngest  was  a  mere  five 
months  old.  [a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  (May  5,  1827)  George,  as  a 
young  man,  was  appointed  guardian  for  Barbara  and  the  ill-fated  Henry 
(they  being  under  legal  age)  for  their  share  in  the  estate  of  their  great- 
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uncle,  John  Ruth  of  Berks  CountyJ 

Jacob  Philip  King,  George's  only  son,  also  died  pitifully  young  -- 
at  thirty-five.  That  was  August  19,  1861;  his  wife  was  then  pregnant. 

And  there  was  another  instance  of  mental  derangement:  George's  daugh¬ 
ter,  Anna  Maria,  in  her  latter  years,  became  insane. 

George  King  died,  however,  before  the  death  of  his  son  and  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  his  daughter.  He  predeceased  his  son  by  one  year.  And  therein 
lies  an  enigma,  the  unravelling  of  which  must  disclose  at  least  a  great 
disappointment  for  George  King,  if  not  a  potent  personal  tragedy.  Why 
did  he  specify  in  his  will,  drafted  May  14,  1859,  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  his  son's  death,  that  all  of  his  real  estate  be  sold?  Why  wasn't  the 
provision  made  for  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  operation  of  the  paper 
mill?  Why,  if  his  son  for  any  reason  was  ineligible  for  ownership,  would 
he  choose  to  dispose  outside  of  the  King  family  of  a  business  which  had 
been  producing  quality  paper  for  nearly  a  half-century? 

Only  speculation  is  possible  here.  Because  of  the  fact  of  Jacob 
Philip's  early  death,  one  suspects  ill-health,  physical  incapability.  But 
this  might  not  have  been  the  case  at  all;  his  demise  might  have  been 
sudden,  unexpected.  On  the  other  hand,  Jacob  might  have  completely 
lacked  his  father's  aptitude  for  business  management;  as  to  papermaking 
he  may  even  have  shown  utter  disinterest.  Or  (and  unfortunately  his 
occupation  could  not  be  determined)  he  might  have  been  well-established 
and  content  in  another  field  of  endeavor. 

In  view  of  any  one  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  imagined  that 
George  King,  desirous  of  perpetuating  his  paper  mill  in  the  family,  would 
have  considered  the  sons  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  For  example,  when 
he  wrote  his  will,  the  two  sons  of  Henry  and  the  one  of  Jacob  would  have 
been  likely  prospects.  They  were  ages  twenty  and  twenty-one.  Jacob's 
son,  William,  was  probably  engaged  in  his  father's  grist  mill  and  slated 
to  succeed  him.  Endowed  with  suitable  attributes,  however,  he  could 
have  been  considered  a  candidate  for  the  two  closely  situated  mills.  Then 
there  were  Henry's  two  sons:  William  (whose  death  during  the  Civil  War 
has  been  recounted)  and  Benjamin,  who  later  demonstrated  unusual  in¬ 
dustry  and  managerial  capacity.  Perhaps  in  1859  George  had  no  inkling 
of  the  boy's  promising  traits. 

The  factors  incident  to  his  decision  that  his  paper  mill  be  sold 
were,  of  course,  many.  Who  can  say,  at  this  date,  what  thoughts  per¬ 
meated  the  mind  of  the  testator?  Lost  are  the  circumstances,  unrecorded 
and  long  forgotten,  and  the  subjective  evaluation  of  personalities  that  in¬ 
fluenced  him.  One  surmises,  however,  he  felt  a  keen  disappointment 
that  his  mill  would  not  be  continued  under  King  leadership. 
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But,  there  is  yet  another  --  and  strong  --  possibility  about  the 
matter.  Handmade  paper,  such  as  George  produced,  was  gradually  being 
superseded  by  machine  made  paper.  About  1859  wood  pulp,  processed  by 
recently-developed  and  relatively  costly  equipment,  began  to  supplant  rags 
as  the  basic  raw  material.  As  early  as  1820  a  papermaking  machine, 
developed  by  the  Fourdrinier  brothers  in  London,  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  By  comparison  it  was  a  complicated  mechanism  beside 
the  simple  hand  mould,  although  its  principle  was  the  same.  For  the 
screen  on  the  hand  mould,  an  endless  wire  screen,  turned  by  a  crank,  was 
substituted.  By  means  of  a  paddle  wheel,  also  operated  by  a  hand  crank, 
the  liquid  paper  stock  was  deposited  on  the  moving  screen.  The  water 
drained  off;  a  side-to-side  motion  of  the  screen  matted  the  fibers;  and,  at 
the  farthest  reach  of  the  screen,  a  felt-covered  roll  pressed  out  the  re¬ 
maining  excess  moisture.  Eventually,  such  machines  --  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  continual  improvement  --  completely  replaced  the  old,  time- 
consuming  hand  methods. 

Without  doubt  George  King  foresaw  that,  to  maintain  successful 
operations  beyond  his  lifetime,  a  drastic  change  in  method  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  outlay  of  capital  would  be  demanded.  He  might  even  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  pinch  of  competition  himself  from  the  faster-producing  mills 
which  utilized  Fourdrinier  machines. 

To  George  King,  contemplating  the  future  of  his  mill,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  within  the  entire  paper  industry  itself  was  a  formidable  factor  to  be 
weighed  together  with  whatever  personal  considerations  then  influenced 
him. 


5. 

During  the  'forties  and  'fifties  the  tenor  of  George  King's  life  was, 
in  the  main,  tranquil,  well-ordered,  and  active.  His  mill,  his  home, 
and  his  church  fairly  monopolized  his  days.  Dutifully,  he  attended  to 
them,  yet  his  life  was  not  all  duty;  there  were  diversions. 

Fourth  of  July,  for  example.  This  was  a  true  holiday  for  every¬ 
one.  Townspeople  and  countryfolk  alike  would  gather  at  an  appointed 
spot,  set  up  a  long  table  beneath  the  trees,  and  spread  it  copiously  with 
refreshments.  The  table  planks  would  sag  from  the  very  weight  of  so 
much  food.  Someone  would  play  the  fiddle  and  couples  would  dance  the 
jig.  Boys  would  skip  stones  across  a  nearby  stream  and  the  girls  would 
pick  wild  flowers  while  their  elders,  in  a  blend  of  tremulous  sopranos 
and  husky  baritones,  sang  German  folksongs  or  English  ballads,  as  the 
case  might  be. 
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Surely,  George  King  took  his  children  to  see  the  exciting  balloon 
ascensions;  it  was  only  a  short  walk  from  their  home  to  the  Common  where 
such  events  were  held.  The  spectators  peered  upward  until  the  daring 
aerialist  in  the  tiny  basket  drifted  out  of  sight. 

It  is  unlikely  they  missed  the  travelling  circuses,  either.  (Some¬ 
times  the  elephants  were  washed  in  the  Codorus.  )  In  1849  the  fabulous 
midget,  Tom  Thumb,  came  to  York.  Nearly  everyone  paid  the  admission 
to  see  his  exhibition  held  (of  all  places!)  at  the  Court  House. 

That  was  a  memorable  year.  The  heady  lure  of  gold  in  the  West 
enticed  a  number  of  Yorkers  to  take  the  lengthy  trip  around  the  Horn  to 
California.  On  August  10,  amid  much  fanfare  and  milling  crowds, 
President  Zachary  Taylor  visited  York,  attended  a  banquet  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  House  on  East  Market  Street.  (York  had  been  honored  by  visits  from 
Martin  Van  Buren,  in  the  third  year  of  his  presidency,  in  1839,  and 
William  Henry  Harrison,  the  "Hero  of  Tippecanoe,"  three  years  earlier, 
before  his  election.  ) 

In  1850  John  Hartman's  six- story  building  on  the  square  --  the 
tallest  in  the  expanding  town  --  was  finished.  (According  to  the  Federal 
Census  the  population  had  increased  to  6,  963.  )  That  same  year  a 
portable  organ,  producing  a  synthetic  music  while  the  operator  turned  the 
handle,  appeared  on  the  streets  of  York.  Rather  a  large  contraption,  it 
had  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  George  King,  frequently  in  town,  could  not 
have  missed  hearing  its  mechanically  clanging  yet  cheerful  tunes. 

On  one  occasion  about  this  time  both  George  and  his  wife  Rachel 
would  have  heard  the  true  magnificence  of  organ  tone.  The  organ  was  the 
excellent  instrument  built  by  David  Tannenberger  in  1804.  The  happy 
occasion  was  the  marriage  of  their  son  Jacob  to  Elizabeth  Klinefelter  in 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  February  28,  1850.  While  the  Reverend 
Lochman  intoned  the  service,  the  Disciples  and  certain  Old  Testament 
prophets,  their  faces  painted  around  the  rim  of  the  overhanging  balcony, 
looked  on  with  tacit  and  sober  approval.  fjThe  floridly  engraved  marriage 
certificate  is  held  by  the  Historical  Society  of  York  CountyT] 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  eight  children  were  born  to  this  marri¬ 
age,  the  last  four  months  after  his  father's  death.  With  fitting  respect 
this  infant  was  named  Jacob  Philip. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  son's  marriage,  George  King  sold  three 
tracts  of  land,  in  three  successive  years  (1847-1849)  for  nearly 
$19,  000.  From  the  earliest  transaction  he  received  a  mere  $40,  from 
one  Samuel  Barr,  in  exchange  for  eleven  acres,  which  he  had  bought  from 
the  estate  of  his  father-in-law,  William  Johnston.  The  price  per  acre  is 
so  low  that  the  land  must  have  been  both  inaccessible  and  undeveloped. 

The  following  year  he  sold  154  acres  for  $18,  600  to  Daniel  Diehl.  This 
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sale  might  have  included  such  improvements  to  the  land  as  a  house  and  a 
barn.  (Quite  likely  the  purchaser  was  a  relative  of  the  Daniel  Diehl  who 
had  bought  the  grist  mill  from  George's  indigent  uncle  Henry  at  the 
sheriff's  sale  more  than  forty  years  earlier.)  In  the  third  sale  a  small 
piece  of  land  --  only  ninety  perches  --  commanded  the  staggering  price  of 
$300.  Apparently,  to  the  York  Water  Company  it  was,  by  strategic  loca¬ 
tion,  vitally  necessary. 

Involved  in  the  sale  of  the  large  tract  was,  most  likely,  the  previ¬ 
ous  owner's  wish  to  curtail  his  responsibilities.  Like  his  father,  George 
King  farmed  his  land  concurrently  with  operating  the  paper  mill.  Al¬ 
though  the  bulk  of  the  physical  labor  was  done  by  a  tenant  farmer,  the  not 
inconsiderable  problems  and  frustrations  of  management  rested  with  the 
owner.  His  mill  prospering  and  his  age  advancing,  George  King  had 
ample  reason  to  decrease  his  acreage,  lessen  his  responsibilities. 

Moreover,  he  moved  to  York.  When  he  wrote  his  will  in  1859,  he 
and  his  family  lived  on  South  George  Street.  When  they  left  their  hand¬ 
some  home  near  the  paper  mill  is  not  known;  but,  by  conjecture,  it  was 
probably  soon  after  the  marriages  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  in  1850  and  1853, 
respectively.  It  would  have  been  an  unnecessarily  large  abode  for  George, 
Rachel,  and  their  two  unmarried  daughters.  Then,  too,  George  (or 
Rachel)  might  have  always  desired  to  live  "in  town." 

The  succeeding  tenants  of  the  King  mansion  are  also  not  known;  the 
family  of  Jacob  Philip  King,  it  is  believed,  lived  in  the  house  still  standing 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Newberry  Streets.  The  blame  for 
the  architectural  blunders  perpetrated  on  the  King  mansion  sometime 
around  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  therefore,  cannot  be  placed. 

A  photograph  taken  in  the  1880's  reveals  the  decline  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  beauty.  Stately  it  had  been;  squat  and  misshapen^it  became.  A 
front  porch,  with  low,  slanting  roof,  extended  the  width  of  its  facade; 
another  porch,  with  inelegant  balcony  overhead,  stretched  along  the  rear 
wing;  ivy  completely  covered  the  east  wall.  These  changs  obliterated  the 
classic  lines  of  the  noble  house,  perverted  its  intended  beauty.  The 
picket  fence,  seen  on  the  photograph  --  a  quaint  appointment  for  a  cottage 
--is  here  an  anachronism.  Commendably,  the  Schmidt  and  Ault  Paper 
Company  restored  the  original  facade  and  removed  the  ivy  and  picket 
fence  in  1917. 

About  the  time  George  King  was  selling  land,  his  brother  Jacob 

was  buying.  In  1845  he  bought  five  lots  in  the  Borough  of  York,  one  of 
them  specified  as  being  on  Princess  Street.  Six  years  later  his  wife 

Sarah  acquired  sizeable  tracts  of  land  in  West  Manchester  and  Windsor 
Townships  from  her  brothers,  presumably  acting  as  executors  for  her 
father. 
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A  scarcity  of  land  created  a  problem  elsewhere.  George  King  was 
instrumental  in  its  resolution. 

The  trustees  of  First  Reformed  Church  became  concerned  as  the 
limited  space  in  their  cemetery,  behind  the  church,  approached  exhaustion. 
Their  problem  admitted  of  only  one  solution.  Hence,  in  1849  Prospect 
Hill  Cemetery  came  into  existence.  George  King,  one  of  the  church 
trustees,  was  among  its  five  founders,  and,  traditionally,  it  was  he  who 
supplied  the  name.  As  the  new  site,  along  the  Harrisburg  road,  was  a 
far  more  satisfying  one  --  a  hill,  with  a  graceful  dispersion  of  trees, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  town  --  the  bodies  in  the  churchyard  cemetery 
were  removed  there.  Among  those  reinterred  were  a  number  of  Kings, 
including  George's  father,  who  had  died  in  1829. 

A  schism  occurred  in  the  congregation  of  First  Reformed  Church. 

It  developed  from  the  stormy  disagreement  among  the  members  as  to  which 
language,  English  or  German,  should  be  exclusively  used  in  the  worship 
services.  Successive  pastors,  necessarily  bilingual,  had  been  obliged  to 
preach  alternately  in  both  languages.  Around  1850  the  advocates  for 
English  and  the  opposing  advocates  for  German  severed  their  communal 
connection,  each  faction  securing  its  own  pastor.  Two  congregations 
under  one  roof  was  patently  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  but  more  than 
a  decade  elapsed  before  the  departure  of  the  English  faction  to  erect  their 
own  church.  Completed  in  1866  and  in  accordance  with  their  charter,  it 
became  Trinity  Reformed  Church. 

Meanwhile,  George  King  (there  is  no  intimation  as  to  his  linguistic 
preference)  designated  Samuel  Wagner,  his  long-time  friend  and  fellow 
trustee  at  the  embattled  church,  to  be  the  executor  of  his  estate.  In  the 
basic  provision  of  the  will,  already  alluded  to  and  analyzed,  George  King 
authorized  Wagner  to  "sell  at  public  or  private  sale  all  my  real  estate  that 
may  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  death"  and  further  instructed  him  to 
attend  to  these  matters  "as  fully  and  amply  as  I  myself  could  do  if  living." 
The  house  on  South  George  Street  in  York  was  later  excepted  in  the  devise 
to  his  wife.  All  the  furnishings  therein  were  to  become  her  property. 
Further,  Rachel  was  to  receive  immediately  $300  in  cash  and  annually 
thereafter  the  interest  on  $5,  000,  so  long  as  she  did  not  remarry.  George 
cautioned  his  executor  that  the  $5,  000  investment  should  be  "well  secured." 
In  the  event  of  the  death  or  remarriage  of  his  wife,  his  daughters,  Anna 
Maria  and  Jane,  were  to  inherit  the  house  and  its  furnishings.  To  Jacob 
a  special  legacy  of  $1,  000  was  stipulated.  The  remainder  of  the  estate, 
after  the  sale  of  the  paper  mill  and  other  properties,  was  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  three  children.  On  May  14,  1859,  properly  witnessed, 
the  will  was  signed  by  its  maker. 

Fourteen  months  later  it  was  operative;  George  King  died  July  17, 
1860.  In  the  cemetery  he  had  helped  to  plan,  he  was  buried. 
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6. 


In  due  course  Samuel  Wagner  found  a  buyer  for  the  paper  mill. 
During  the  interim  it  continued  to  operate  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  decedent's  son. 

The  buyer  was  Alfred  Dupont  Jessop,  a  Philadelphia  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  of  vast  experience  and  substantial  wealth.  For  the  whole  paper 
mill  property,  including  the  King  mansion  and  twenty-five  acres  of  conti¬ 
guous  land,  he  paid  $12,  000.  He  modernized  the  mill;  its  first  paper 
machine  was  installed  and  the  hand  method  of  producing  single  sheets  was 
relegated  to  the  past. 

\ 

Following  Jessop's  death  in  1881  the  mill  was  subject  to  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  several  different  ownerships  and  managements  until  the  stable 
organization  of  the  Schmidt  &  Ault  Paper  Company  in  1903.  This  company 
today  maintains  the  prestige  --  and  probably  the  unique  distinction  --of 
150  years  of  papermaking  on  the  same  site. 


7. 


The  widow  of  George  King,  as  she  never  remarried,  continued  to 
receive  interest  under  the  terms  of  her  husband's  will  until  her  death, 

July  1,  1874.  Her  daughter  Anna  Maria,  who  had  become  insane,  died 
two  years  later.  During  the  Civil  War  she  and  her  younger  sister  Jane 
had  contributed  generously  of  their  time  and  energies  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  overcrowded  General  Hospital  established  in  York. 
Tirelessly,  Anna  and  Jennie  (as  they  were  known)  nursed  the  seriously  ill 
and  horribly  injured  veterans;  for  the  convalescents  thay  participated  in 
providing  such  entertainment  as  readings,  songs,  and  instrumental  music. 

In  his  encyclopedic  History  of  York  County,  George  R.  Prowell 
speaks  favorably  of  Jane  Johnston  King,  whom  he  knew.  He  wrote;  "She 
is  a  woman  of  marked  intelligence  and  has  traveled  extensively.  "  Un¬ 
married  all  of  her  life  she  died  October  26,  1913,  having  attained  her 
eightieth  birthday.  Perhaps  the  record  for  longevity  in  the  King  family 
is  accorded  to  another  maiden  lady,  Jane's  great-aunt  Catherine,  who  died 
January  25,  1883  at  age  ninety-five. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  George  King's  brothers  and  sisters 
married  and  reared  their  families,  lived  respectably  and  contributed  use¬ 
fully  to  their  community.  Outstanding  among  them  was  Benjamin  J.  King, 
the  son  of  George's  brother  Henry.  Soon  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  he  enlisted  for  three  months  in  the  16th  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 
In  the  87th  Regiment,  to  which  he  transferred,  he  was  promoted  to 
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sergeant.  After  two  years'  service  he  was  honorably  discharged  because 
of  physical  disability;  evidently  his  recovery  was  substantial  if  not  com¬ 
plete.  As  a  civilian  and  husband  of  the  former  Margaret  Ilgenfritz,  he 
was  engaged  for  twenty  years  in  his  own  business  of  transporting  freight 
and  concurrently,  for  eleven  of  those  years,  acted  as  transfer  agent  for  a 
local  railroad.  Additionally,  this  energetic  man  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  City  kfarket  and  a  stockholder  in  the  York  Opera  House. 


Thus,  the  King  family  tree,  with  ancestral  roots  in  Germany, 
flourished  on  the  American  scene.  Transplanted  here  in  1752  by  Nicholas 
King,  that  hardy  immigrant  pioneer,  it  grew  with  each  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion,  physically  by  procreation  and  spiritually  by  individual  achievement. 
With  Philip  Jacob  King,  fervent  patriot  of  the  American  Revolution,  epito- 
mozing  the  second  generation,  it  burgeoned  as  the  colonies,  attaining  the 
freedom  they  sought,  emerged  into  the  springtime  of  their  statehood.  The 
second  Philip  Jacob,  enterprising  early  American  papermaker,  added  much 
to  its  stature  in  the  next  generation.  His  son,  George,  succeeding  him, 
played  an  equally  significant  role.  In  the  challenging  period  following  the 
War  of  1812,  in  a  career  spanning  a  half-century,  he  manufactured  quality 
writing,  printing,  and  wrapping  papers.  Along  the  circumferential  rings 
on  the  King  family  tree  were  such  diverse  personalities  as  Godfrey,  the 
prosperous  farmer  who  led  a  riot  to  release  a  cow  seized  for  non-payment 
of  taxes;  Henry,  the  chronically  impoverished  tavernkeeper;  the  other 
Henry,  who  lost  his  sanity  after  the  death  of  his  wife;  and  Adam,  the 
many-talented  doctor,  editor,  publisher,  and  United  States  Congressman. 
The  individual  family  groups  were,  in  most  cases,  large,  and  one  is 
sometimes  bewildered  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  female  names; 
so  many  Anna  Marias,  Elizabeths,  Barbaras,  Catherines.  But,  they 
were,  of  course,  in  life  distinct  personalities,  varying4,  in  abilities  and 
temperaments.  Their  one  collective  similiarity  lie  in  rearing  the  child¬ 
ren  and  attending  to  the  household  duties  for  their  hard-working  husbands. 

The  town  and  county  of  York,  whose  early  history  parallels  these 
successive  generations  of  Kings,  responded  ambitiously  to  the  stimulus  of 
promised  gain  from  industrial  pursuits.  The  town,  which  had  been  little 
more  than  an  outpost  of  civilization  when  unexpectedly  it  became  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  in  1777,  evolved  into  a  manufacturing  center 
of  size  and  importance. 


The  King  family  tree  today  --  its  figurative  height  and  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  wide-spreading  branches  --  is  of  tremendous  and  awesome 
proportions.  The  number  of  its  leaves  —  the  people  of  King  line^fpliy^-^ 
ing  throughout  the  country  --is  indeed  incalculable.  Yet,  greater-'  .sta- 

ture  to  this  lineal  tree  is  not  only  possible  but  certain.  That  is|  t1""  * - 

vel.  And,  as  in  every  family,  regardless  of  past  glories,  the  jib 
for  even  greater  future  achievements  are  unlimited.  ^ 
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